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Editoriols 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 

A  Common  Problem  This  problem  is  of  vital  concern  to  the  silk  manu- 


Manufacturers,  «lyers,  cleaners  and  consumers, 
as  well  as  retailers  are  seriously  concerned  today 
about  tbe  extent  of  weighting  in  silk  fabrics.  The 
attention  of  every  memher  of  this  Association  has  at 
some  time  during  recent  months  been  attracted  by 
communications  from  the  Association,  or  read  in  the 
trade  press  the  accounts  of  cooperative  efforts  being 
made  by  eleven  national  trade  associations  to  estab¬ 
lish  specific  limits  for  the  weighting  of  silk. 

It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  wide-spread  custom 
of  weighting  silk  excessively  has  become  a  problem 
of  first  rank  to  the  retail  craft.  Store  owners  of  large 
and  small  institutions  alike  have  felt  keenly  the  cold 
grasp  of  the  “over-weighting  evil”  during  recent  years 
as  customers  in  growing  numbers  have  emphatically 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  because  of  the  lack  of 
serviceability  of  heavily  weighted  silk  merchandise. 
What  was  once  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  de¬ 
sirable  feature  in  silk  fabrics  before  it  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  practical  limits,  has  today  become  a  de¬ 
structive  evil  through  increased  demands  in  the  trade 
for  heavily  and  excessively  weighted  silk  commodi¬ 
ties.  A  demand  reaching  from  the  consumer  to  the 
fabric  producers  has  been  taken  up  by  eleven  trade 
bodies  to  set  a  limit  for  the  weighting  of  silk,  beyond 
which  craftsmen  of  both  the  producing  and  distribu¬ 
ting  branches  of  the  industry  will  not  go  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  and  distribution  of  silk  in  its  various  forms. 

The  purpose  of  this  concerted  cooperative  activity 
on  the  part  of  so  large  a  number  of  organizations  in 
the  textile  industry  is  not  a  campaign  to  stamp  out  the 
weighting  of  silks.  It  is  rather  a  united  drive  against 
the  loading  of  silks  with  such  quantities  of  metallic 
substances  as  practically  to  make  of  the  over-weighted 
silk  more  a  metal  fabric  than  an  animal  fibre  fabric. 
The  ultimate  object  of  this  movement  is  to  determine 
what  percentages  of  weighting  the  various  kinds  of 
silk  fabrics  can  absorb  to  increase  their  merchandis¬ 
ing  value  without  lessening  their  serviceability  to  the 
consumer.  Necessarily,  this  step  must  be  carefully 
'  taken  in  accordance  with  scientific  study  because  of 
the  far  reaching  extent  of  silk  weighting  in  fabrics 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  so  many  items  of  mer¬ 
chandise  today. 


facturer,  dyers  and  finishers,  garment  manufacturers, 
merchants,  dry  cleaners,  laundry  owners  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Why  the  Merchant  Is  Interested 

Every  retail  distributor  of  silk  fabrics  and  of  the 
vast  number  of  items  of  merchandise  made  from  silk 
fabrics  is  interested  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1 —  It  is  difficult  and  in  fact  well  nigh  impossible  for 
the  merchant  or  his  buyer  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  amount  of  weighting  in  a 
fabric  or  garment  when  purchasing  the  same  in  manu¬ 
facturing  or  wholesale  markets. 

2 —  There  is  no  uniformity  today  among  the  various 
trade  factors  in  the  methods  used  in  determining  or 
expressing  the  amount  of  weighting  in  a  fabric.  This 
lack  of  standardization  leads  to  confusion,  as  well  as 
unintentional  misrepresentation. 

3 —  Your  customers  have  very  little  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  weighting  of  silk,  with  the  result  that 
they  often  mistake  heavily  weighted  silks,  which  are 
low  in  price,  as  being  preferable  to  more  lightly 
weighted  silks,  which  are  expensive.  This  confusion 
creates  unfair  competition  for  the  retailer  who  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  give  his  customers  serviceable  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  fair  price. 

4 —  Excessively  weighted  silks  are  not  serviceable. 
They  not  only  dry  clean  and  launder  unsatisfactorily, 
but  even  deteriorate  with  time.  Hence  they  are  an 
important  contributory  cause  of  complaints  creating 
customer  ill-will,  which  necessarily  costs  retailers  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  annually  to  settle  amicably. 

We  believe  that  these  reasons  are  of  sufficient  im¬ 
portance  to  warrant  the  interest  and  cooperation  of 
every  retail  merchant  in  aiding  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem. 

Weighting  Has  Exceeded  Safe  Limits 

While  some  contend  that  a  certain  amount  of 
weighting  in  a  fabric  is  desirable,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  excessive  weighting  has  become  today 
a  serious  trade  evil.  It  is  our  understanding  that  ap- 
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proximately  90%  of  all  silk  fabricated  materials,  with 
the  exception  of  hosiery,  are  weighted  to  some  extent 
and  that  they  are  used  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
save  the  better  grade  and  more  expensive  lines  of 
underwear,  garments  and  piece  goods. 

Silk  fabric  is  a  natural  fibre  which  will  not  deterior¬ 
ate  over  many  years,  yet  many  of  the  present  day 
silks  which  contain  commercial  weighting  are  hardly 
serviceable  over  the  period  of  a  hard,  hot  summer. 
The  damaging  effects  of  these  silks  result  from  over¬ 
weighting  and  faulty  weighting.  Both  mistakes  prac¬ 
tically  destroy  the  durability  of  silk  fabrics.  Neither 
result  is  plainly  apparent  in  fresh  merchandise.  Only 
chemical  and  tensile  strength  tests  made  a  few  months 
after  the  fabric  was  weighted  point  out  the  deterior¬ 
ated  condition  of  silk  damaged  by  improper  and  over 
weighting. 

The  basic  cause  of  practically  every  difficulty  in 
merchandising  and  consuming  weighted  silk  merchan¬ 
dise  is  contained  in  the  two  principal  effects  outlined. 
Complaints  among  consumers  originate  from  many 
primary  causes,  though  the  leading  ones  are  loss  of 
strength  either  from  the  lack  of  actual  silk  fibre  in 
the  cloth  or  from  the  deterioration  of  the  fabric 
through  the  fibres  becoming  tender  because  of  the 
chemical  destruction  of  the  animal  silk. 

A  silk  fabric  must  possess  tensile  strength  as  its 
basic  feature  and  silk  must  also  retain  its  elasticity 
and  stretching  properties  to  be  natural  silk.  Excessive 
and  faulty  weighting  lessens  both  qualities  in  silk, 
and  over-weighting  actually  destroys  both  features. 

The  claim  that  the  chemical  action  of  weighting 
solutions  in  silk  is  neutralized  by  scientific  weighting 
holds  good  only  until  the  fabric  is  subjected  to  per¬ 
spiration  in  consumer  wear.  Perspiration  starts  a 
chemical  action  on  the  weighting  substances  in  the 
silk  and  a  rapid  deterioration  begins  in  the  areas  of 
silk  garments  constantly  subjected  to  this  action  from 
perspiration.  Elements  of  moisture  and  sunlight  com¬ 
bine  also  as  a  deterioratory  factor.  The  solvents 
used  in  dry  cleaning  silks,  we  understand,  do  not 
damage  weighted  good  silks.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  our  understanding  that  frequent  cleaning  of 
weighted  merchandise  will  retard  deterioration  by 
removing  the  perspiration.  A  “tendered”  silk  dress 
will  never  be  the  same  after  cleaning.  It  is  the  me¬ 
chanical  destruction  in  cleaning  that  damages  over¬ 
weighted  “tendered”  silk  instead  of  the  cleaning 
liquids  which  are  used  in  addition  to  the  common 
cleaning  solvents,  consisting  usually  of  warm  water, 
white  soap  and  alcohol. 

Silks  which  deteriorate  from  metallic  weighting 
are  simply  destroyed. 


Why  Silk  Is  Weighted 

The  reasons  for  weighting  silks  invite  scientific 
study  and  foresighted  srutiny. 

The  silk  fibre  just  as  received  from  the  cocoon  has 
an  almost  transparent  outer  covering  called  “seri- 
cin”,  which  renders  it  harsh  to  the  touch,  stiff,  coarse 
and  lusterless.  This  coating  is  permitted  to  remain 
through  the  “reeling”  and  “throwing”  processes.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  raw  silk  of  commerce  as  received  by 
the  manufacturer. 

The  soft  lustrous  silk  materials  with  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  familiar  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  silk  in 
a  soap  solution.  In  many  cases  this  “boiling  oiT*  or 
“degumming”  process  is  accomplished  at  a  late  stage 
in  the  manufacturing  process  of  finished  fabrics  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  silk  is  more  easily  handled  in  the 
gummed  state. 

The  “sericin”  is  of  importance  to  silk  manufac¬ 
turers  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  must  be  removed  to 
bring  forth  the  best  qualities  of  the  silk.  Second,  it 
amounts  to  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  weight 
of  raw  silk.  The  latter  is  an  important  consideration 
to  the  manufacturer  because  silk  transactions  are 
made  on  a  weight  basis.  Of  course,  the  price  is  ad¬ 
justed  depending  on  whether  the  material  is  de- 
gummed  or  not. 

Experiments  many  years  ago  in  the  dyeing  of  silk 
brought  out  a  very  valuable  fact.  Degummed  silk 
which  was  dyed  black  by  means  of  an  “iron-tannin 
mordant”  and  “logwood”  resulted  in  a  finished  ma¬ 
terial  markedly  heavier  than  the  undyed  material. 
In  addition,  it  was  found  that  successive  treatments 
in  the  “iron-tannin  mordant”  further  increased  the 
weight  of  the  silk. 

Silk  dyeing  and  finishing  conditions  changed  de¬ 
cidedly  with  the  advent  of  this  new  knowledge.  Here 
was  found  a  means  of  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
silk  materials.  This  was  reflected  in  the  price.  Legal 
restrictions  resulted.  The  weighting  was  viewed  as 
an  adulteration.  Later  these  were  removed  or  ignored 
and  silk  weighting  became  an  accepted  practice. 

The  “iron-tannin”  process  was  soon  supplemented, 
and  is  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  the  use  of 
tin  salts.  Other  metallic  salts  were  tried  and  are  now 
in  use  to  some  extent.  Tin  salts,  however,  are  used 
most,  principally  because  of  the  great  affinity  silk 
has  for  them  and  because  they  do  not  discolor  the 
silk.  As  a  result  this  made  possible  the  dyeing  of  all 
kinds  of  light  shades. 

Originally,  weighting  was  generally  regarded  as  an 
adulteration  accompanied  by  those  defects  of  adul¬ 
teration.  This  conception  has  changed  because  of 
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advantages  of  its  use  which  have  developed. 
First  and  most  important  among  these  so-called  ad¬ 
vantages  is  the  price  consideration.  By  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  silk  weighting  many  more  consumers  are  able 
to  purchase  “silk”  because  of  resultant  lower  prices. 
The  second  advantage  is  the  draping  feature.  This 
feature  is  rather  difficult  to  describe.  Nevertheless 
dress  designers  claim  that  weighted  silk  will  permit 
the  garment  to  drape  on  the  figure  better  than  un¬ 
weighted  silk.  The  third  advantage  is  the  ability  to 
get  a  larger  amount  of  fabric  out  of  a  given  amount 
of  fibre  silk.  This  makes  it  possible  to  use  fewer 
threads  per  inch  with  a  consequent  lower  price. 

Tentative  Standards  of  Real  Importance 

Real  progress  has  already  been  made  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  through  the  adoption  by  the 
Silk  Association  of  tentative  standards  for  the  various 
kinds  of  silk.  These  standards,  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  silk  experts,  but  not  on  actual  scientific  tests, 
have  been  adopted  temporarily  by  the  eleven  asso¬ 
ciations  until  such  time  as  the  Technical  Committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  these  associations, 
completes  its  work.  These  tentative  standard  limits 


are  as  follows: 

Satins  and  Canton  Crepes  . .  50% 

Crepe  de  Chines . 45% 

Georgettes  .  30% 

Chiffons  . 10% 

Fabrics  for  Printing  . 30% 

Accepted  allowance  of . 7% 

for  unavoidable  increases 


The  Technical  Committee  which  is  making  the 
I  tests  for  the  determination  of  the  final  standards  in- 
L  eludes  experts  from  silk  manufacturers,  dyers  and 
t  finishers,  dress  manufacturers,  retailers,  dry  cleaners, 

1  laundry  owners,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
j  ards  and  a  laboratory  representative  of  the  consum- 
I  ing  public.  Tests  on  many  items  and  types  of  silk 
!  merchandise  are  being  made  by  our  own  Laboratory, 
The  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau.  The  Committee 
1  has  already  completed  the  series  of  tests  on  fresh 
^  silk  fabrics. 

I  Through  these  tests  we  plan  to  establish  safe  limits 
I  for  silk  weighting.  The  Association’s  Laboratory  is 
;  <^onditioning  specimens  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  under  which  silks  are  stocked  in  retail  stores. 
The  aim  is  to  determine  under  these  conditions  the 
1  extent  of  deterioration  that  silks  undergo  while  they 
I  pass  through  the  channels  of  distribution. 

One  year’s  time  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
tests  of  silk  weighted  for  study  by  this  Technical 


Committee  on  Weighting  Standards.  The  freshly 
weighted  specimens  were  tested  for  content  of  weight¬ 
ing,  tensile  strength  and  elongation  in  February  last. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  from  that  time  samples  of 
original  fabrics  will  again  be  tested  and  the  results 
will  be  compared  with  the  first  tests  on  the  fresh 
silk.  This  will  indicate  the  extent  to  which  weighted 
silk  has  deteriorated  within  the  period  of  six  months. 

It  is  planned  also  that  duplicate  tests  shall  be  made 
again  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  on  the  samples 
of  the  same  merchandise  which  had  been  kept  in 
stock  during  the  period,  in  order  to  ascertain  on  a 
scientific  basis  what  deteriorating  effects  time  has 
had  on  these  specimens. 

The  weighted  specimens  being  used  contain  gradu¬ 
ated  amounts  of  weighting,  ranging  from  10%  to 
75%.  It  is  to  be  established  hy  these  comparative 
tests  what  limits  of  weighting  in  silk  deteriorate  so 
rapidly  as  to  render  the  fabric  or  garment  unservice¬ 
able  in  consumer  wear.  This  will  involve  study  from 
the  points  of  view  of  dry  cleaning,  sunlight,  perspira¬ 
tion  and  washability. 

Dur  Laboratory  is  also  making  a  number  of  such 
experimental  tests.  One  of  these  is  to  involve  actual 
consumer  wear  and  cleaning  tests  during  the  summer 
of  1929.  On  June  1st  samples  of  the  prepared  weight¬ 
ed  specimen  of  fabrics  will  be  dry  cleaned  and 
pressed  with  hot  irons  and  samples  exposed  to  win¬ 
dow  light  until  August  1st,  then  dry  cleaned  again 
and  reexposed  to  the  elements  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Varied  tests  are  being  made  also  to  find 
the  causes  of  customers’  complaints  on  weighted  silks 
at  different  percentages  of  loading.  The  object  is  to 
determine  by  scientific  tests  what  limits  of  weighting 
are  safe  to  produce,  sell  and  consume  without  dis¬ 
satisfaction  to  all  factors  involved. 

Provisions  for  Enforcement  Needed 

Continued  progress  in  solving  the  silk  weighting 
problem  requires  not  only  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  the  factors  interested  but  also  provision  for  the 
assurance  of  adherence  to  the  standards. 

The  various  members  of  the  Silk  Association  who 
have  subscribed  to  these  temporary  standards  are 
stamping  on  all  invoices  for  fabrics  purchased  from 
them  the  words — 

“Weighted  silks  itemized  herein  have  been 
weighted  within  the  standards  adopted  by 
the  Silk  Association  of  America”. 

These  manufacturers  produce  85%  of  all  silk  fa¬ 
brics  on  the  market. 

It  is  necessary  that  dress  manufacturers,  resident 
buyers  and  retail  merchants  lend  their  support  to  this 
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constructive  work  of  the  silk  manufacturers  by  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  fabrics  which  they  purchase  are  weight¬ 
ed  in  accordance  with  these  standards.  This  may 
easily  be  done  by  seeing  that  the  statement  is  on  all 
their  invoices. 

Letters  which  we  are  receiving  from  our  members 
throughout  the  country  indicate  not  only  that  they 
will  cooperate  by  insisting  that  this  statement  shall 
be  on  their  invoices,  but  also  by  stamping  on  their 
orders  for  dresses,  silk  fabrics  and  other  silk  mer¬ 
chandise,  statements  similar  to  the  following,  used  by 
one  of  our  members  in  the  West: 

“This  order  is  given  with  the  understanding 
that  all  silks  used  in  filling  this  order  shall 
conform  to  the  approved  standards  for 
weighting  as  adopted  by  the  Silk  Association 
of  America”. 

In  fact,  many  merchants  have  indicated  their  in¬ 
tention  of  returning  to  manufacturers  merchandise 
which  has  not  been  weighted  in  conformity  with  these 
standards  after  the  same  has  been  specifically  ordered 
by  them. 

The  Consumer  Is  Concerned 

Consumers  today  know  much  more  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  which  they  are  buying  than  they  did  a  de¬ 
cade  ago.  A  vast  program  of  consumer  education  has 
been  launched  by  various  agencies,  such  as  women's 
clubs,  newspapers,  women's  magazines,  radio  and 
borne  economics  courses  given  in  our  schools  and 
colleges.  That  the  consumer  is  interested  in  the  silk 
weighting  problem  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  which  is  composed  of  teachers  and  instruc¬ 
tors  of  home  economics,  has  recently  undertaken  of 
their  own  accord  an  investigation  of  the  weighting 
problem.  This  organization,  through  its  members, 
has  a  mighty  influence  today  upon  consumer  thought 
in  purchasing  garments  and  other  merchandise. 

Your  customers,  who  may  not  be  reached  through 
one  of  these  agencies,  are  also  interested  in  the  silk 
weighting  problem  because  of  the  non-serviceability 
of  garments  due  to  excessive  silk  weighting.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  may  not  actually  know  that  this  non-service¬ 
ability  is  due  to  weighting,  but  she  does  know  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  merchandise  and  returns 
it  to  you  for  adjustment.  These  complaints  are  costly 
to  retail  merchants.  Unfortunately  no  actual  statistics 
exist  which  indicate  the  annual  amount  on  a  dollars 
and  cents  basis,  but  we  are  certain  that  if  the  actual 
sum  were  known  it  would  run  into  a  tremendous 
figure.  Not  only  are  these  complaints  costly  from  a 
monetary  consideration,  they  also  create  ill-will  and 
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dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  customers,  the  eflecti 
of  which  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars. 

Some  progressive  stores  have  announced  the  fact 
that  they  are  so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  this  move¬ 
ment  that  they  will  do  their  part  in  educating  cus¬ 
tomers  regarding  the  proper  contents  of  silk  weight¬ 
ing.  They  are  planning  to  do  this  through  the 
medium  of  their  advertising,  announcing  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  that  the  silk  merchandise  being  sold  in  their 
store  is  weighted  in  conformity  with  the  standards 
adopted  by  the  Silk  Association  of  America,  or  hy 
such  standards  as  will  supersede  these  standards  after 
the  Technical  Committee  has  concluded  its  work. 

As  proof  of  the  attitude  which  progressive  mer¬ 
chants  are  assuming'  towards  this  work,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  the  following  excerpts  from  letters 
which  have  come  to  our  desk: 

“We  want  to  compliment  the  Association  on 
the  splendid  work  it  has  done  in  trying  to 
correct  a  glaring  evil.  We  want  to  assure 
you  of  our  heartiest  cooperation.” 

«  «  *  * 

“We  consider  this  as  a  very  necessary  step. 
There  is  hardly  a  day  passes  that  we  do  not 
have  customers  complain  with  regard  to  the 
shrinkage  of  weighted  silks  which  they  get 
in  their  ready-to-wear,  especially  the  pop¬ 
ular  priced  dresses,  and  we  think  that  even 
a  more  drastic  standard  of  weighting  would 
be  better  than  the  one  which  the  Silk  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  sponsoring.” 

•  *  *  « 

“We  are  heartily  in  agreement  with  your 
efforts  along  this  line.” 

*  *  «  « 

“We  shall  be  glad  to  support  this  move¬ 
ment.” 

«  «  «  « 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  weighting  of  silk 
on  the  standards  printed  in  the  April  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  (^ods  As¬ 
sociation  is  a  decided  step  forward  for  the 
silk  industry.  A  copy  of  these  weightings 
will  be  given  to  our  buyers  so  that  they  can 
require  the  manufacturers  they  buy  from  to 
live  up  to  the  standards  specified.” 

«  »  *  « 

“We  contemplate  immediately  getting  in 
touch  with  manufacturers  in  the  lines  identi¬ 
fied  with  silk,  asking  whether  or  not  they 
are  aware  of  and  have  subscribed  to  the 
standards  mentioned  above.” 

«  *  *  * 

“Our  opinion  is  that  this  is  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.” 

«  «  «  * 

“I  shall  ask  all  manufacturers  to  have  their 
invoices  stamped  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  outlined.” 
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“We  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  cooperate 
in  the  effort  you  are  putting  forth  to  stand¬ 
ardize  the  weighting  of  fabrics  and  will  in- 

<  sist  that  silks  we  receive  have  been  weighted 
within  the  standards  adopted." 

We  could  quote  a  number  of  others,  but  space  will 
not  permit. 

iVofc  Is  the  Opportune  Time 

A  great  opportunity  has  been  afforded  silk  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  to  solve  a  common  problem 
for  the  good  of  their  industry  and  trades.  They  have 
been  quick  to  sense  this  opportunity  and  are  making 
the  most  of  it.  Never  before  perhaps  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  life  of  our  country  have  so  many  national 
associations  worked  together  on  a  problem  of  this 
nature.  This  cooperation  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
progress  that  business  is  making. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  list  in  this  editorial  the 
eleven  national  trade  associations  who  recognize  this 
problem  and  have  put  “their  shoulders  to  the  wheel" 
to  solve  it  to  the  best  interests  of  the  manufacturers. 


retailers  and  maintenance  groups.  These  organiza¬ 
tions  are: 

Associated  Dress  Industries  of  America 
Garment  Retailers  of  America 
Laundry  Owners  National  Association 
National  Association  of  Dyers  and  Cleaners 
National  Association  of  Retail  Clothiers  and 
Furnishers 

National  Better  Business  Bureau 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Piece  Dyers  and  Finishers  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation 

Silk  Dyers  Association  of  America 
Silk  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

United  Women’s  Wear  League  I 


Fifth  Intensive  Training  Course 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

June  3  to  22 


WE  believe  the  Fifth  Intensive  Training  Course, 
from  June  3  to  June  22,  constitutes  the  finest 
training  of  its  kind  for  store  executives  ever 
ofiFered. 

In  addition  to  fashion  and  fabric  advisors  and 
fabric  and  general  stylists,  many  store  executives  and 
junior  executives,  need  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  fashion  and  fashion  coordination,  color,  design, 
fabrics,  costume  construction — all  as  applied  to  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion — which  this  course  covers. 

As  most  of  our  members  know,  the  Bureau  of  Cos¬ 
tume  Art  in  giving  this  course  has  the  cooperation 
of  leading  stores,  manufacturers  and  individual  au¬ 


thorities  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  as  well  as  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  Pratt  Institute. 

Because  we  know  so  well  how  hard  Mr.  Greist, 
M  iss  Hunter,  and  others  of  this  Bureau’s  staff  work 
to  make  this  course  yield  the  maximum  in  practical 
results  at  lowest  possible  costs  to  our  members,  be¬ 
cause  we  know  how  well  some  of  its  graduates  have 
done  “on  the  job”,  and  because  we  are  so  greatly 
impressed  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  coopera¬ 
tion  which  this  course  has  enlisted,  we  believe  the 
store  makes  a  mistake  which  does  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  improve  its  personnel. 

CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER. 
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Volume  Without  Profit — Its  Effect  on  Operating  Costs 

By  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Professor  of  Marketing,  School  of  Business,  Columbia  University 
Store  Managers’  Division,  IStli  Annual  Convention 

Department  stores,  specialty  shops  and  certain  new  investors,  bankers  and  speculators,  have  quite  light- 
other  types  of  retail  business  such  as  chain  stores  heartedly  and  enthusiastically  applied  the  screws  to  pro- 
and  mail  order  houses  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  duce  more  sales  and  more  net  profits, 
development  during  the  past  25  years.  Sales  volumes  As  a  conserjuence  this  has  come  to  Ije  an  era  of  rapid 
have  increased  enormously.  While  the  effect  of  chang-  turnover  in  executive  personnel  in  department  stores, 
ing  dollar  values  which  occurred  during  the  period  of  There  is  a  feverish  search  for,  and  Croesus  like  salaries 
the  World  War  created  an  illusion  of  greater  increases  are  offered  to,  the  wizards  of  management,  the  magi- 
in  business  than  really  occurred  the  actual  volume  in-  cians  of  retail  control  and  the  would-be  Midases. 
creases  in  these  institutions,  after  all  discounts  for  through  whose  mystic  touch  slow-moving  st<x'ks  may  be 
changes  in  price  levels  have  been  taken,  were  much  turned  into  gold.  That  the  wizards  and  magicians  can 
greater  than  the  increases  in  population  and  much  not  always  do  the  tricks  expected  of  them  leaves  the 
greater  than  the  increases  in  national  wealth  and  income,  owners  undaunted  and  undismayed  in  their  search.  So, 
During  the  last  five  years  department  stores  have  until  the  fact  that  we  have  entered  a  new  period  of  more 
made  some  gains  but  have  not  continued  to  show  the  gradual,  normal  increases  in  sales  volume  in  flepart- 
same  rates  of  gains  as  they  did  during  the  preceding  ment  stores  has  seeped  into  the  minds  of  the  owners, 
ten  years  or  as  the  chain  stores  are  now  making.  Ac-  we  shall  continue  to  have  a  high  rate  of  turnover  in 
cording  to  the  index  of  sales  of  department  stores  pre-  store  executives. 

pared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  (See  Chart  I)  The  present  generation  of  department  store  managers 
which  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  fair  index  of  total  who  got  their  training  and  exjxrience  in  those  past 
department  store  sales  for  the  entire  country,  depart-  years  of  enormous  sales  increases  likewise  find  it  hard  to 
ment  store  volume  has  since  1919  increased  about  36%,  think  in  terms  of  business  success  that  does  not  show 
while  chain  store  volume  has  increased  from  50%  for  annual  volume  increases  of  10%  or  more.  While  the 
shoe  chains  to  300%  for  grocery  chains.  The  total  normal  rate  of  growth  in  total  sales  in  most  communi- 
chain  store  volume,  not  including  department  stores  cen-  ties  does  not  e.xceed  3%  department  store  managers  will 
trally  owned,  probably  equalled  the  total  department  continue  to  make  intensive  plans  to  get  10%  increases 
store  volume  in  1928  and  will  show  a  considerably  with  the  obvious  results  of  disappointment,  of  enormous 
greater  volume  than  department  stores  during  1929.  losses  of  time,  energy  and  money.  Such  increases  can 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Reserve  index  clearly  only  be  obtained,  if  at  all,  by  grabbing  them  from  corn- 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  cur\’e  for  department  store  petitors  but  competitors  are  sometimes  as  clever  at 
sales  volume  shows  a  progressive  tendency  to  flatten  grabbing  as  we  are :  so  at  the  end  of  each  year  there  is 
out  instead  of  rising  several  percent  each  year  as  it  did  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  stockholders, 

from  1919  to  1923  and  as  chain  stores  sales  are  now  bankers  and  operating  executives  of  department  stores 

rising.  According  to  this  index  department  store  vol-  and  this  discouragement  and  disappointment  is  no 
ume  since  1923  has  shown  an  average  gain  of  only  keener  for  the  heads  than  it  is  for  the  rank  and  file  of 
about  1.5%  per  year  which  happens  to  be  precisely  the  employees.  These  people  Ixar  the  brunt.  They  make 
present  rate  of  growth  of  population  in  the  United  the  efforts.  The  store’s  failure  is  their  failure  as  well. 

States.  Failure  to  many  ambitious  store  owners  may  mean  a 

It  is  true  that  a  number  of  individual  department  few  less  automobiles  and  pleasure  yachts,  but  to  the 
stores  have  made  a  much  better  showing  than  this,  rank  and  file  of  employees  failure  means  restricted 
Several  have  made  gains  of  from  25%  to  50%  during  standards  of  living,  literally  less  to  eat  and  wear,  dis- 
the  last  ten  years.  A  few  like  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company  appointed  ambitions  and  a  growing  sense  of  futilit\-. 
in  New  York  and  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  in  Detroit,  Such  are  the  by-products  of  the  competitive  struggle  for 
have  doubled  their  sales  volume  within  this  period  and  volume.  In  a  period  of  general  normal  prosperity  the 
are  continuing  to  show  large  gains  each  year.  methods  of  business  men  in  reaching  for  more  volume 

Even  at  that,  with  the  figures  of  these  highly  sue-  than  actually  exists  or  can  possibly  be  created  becomes 
cessful  institutions  included,  the  average  for  the  indeed  profitless  prosperity. 

group  shows  a  gain  of  only  about  1^^%  per  year  for  An  examination  of  such  operating  figures  of  retail 
the  country  as  a  whole.  stores  as  are  available  may  give  a  little  more  definite 

During  the  years  in  which  department  stores  grew  so  line  on  what  the  present  situation  is  and  the  direction  in 
rapidly  it  may  be  suspected  that  many  mantigers  devel-  which  the  retail  department  store  business  is  going, 
oped  a  belief  that  these  annual  increases  constituted  a  From  a  study  of  such  information  we  may  be  able  to 
permanent  dispensation  and  could  be  counted  upon  in-  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helpful  in  determining  of 
definitely.  Now  that  we  have  entered  upon  what  seems  future  policies  w’hich  at  least  will  prevent  further  dis- 
to  be  an  era  of  less  rapid  increases  there  is  surprise  and  sipation  of  capital,  energy  and  legitimate  profit, 
disappointment.  The  recent  boom  of  stock  speculation  The  net  sales  and  net  incomes  of  15  department  store 
in  department  store  securities  has  not  helped  to  lighten  organizations,  including  more  than  40  retail  stores  scat- 
the  pressure  placed  upon  operating  organizations.  The  tered  all  over  the  U.  S.  and  whose  figures  are  available 
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have  I'een  compiled  and  the  results  are  presented  here¬ 
with.  (See  Charts  11,  and  III.)  Sales  in  these  40  odd 
store>  during  the  last  five  years  increased  from 
$50t).iXX).000  to  $615,000,000,  a  gain  of  over  20%.  The 
net  income  for  the  same  group  of  stores  during  the 
same  period  declined  from  $33,000,000  to  $27,000,000 
or  alxiut  19%.  In  relation  to  the  net  sales,  however,  the 
net  income  declined  from  6.4%  to  4.4%  or  over  30%. 
Furtherm(jre  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  net  in¬ 
come  to  net  sales  during  the  past  five  years  has  been 
progressively  downward  without  an  exception  every 
year.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  results  for  1928, 
just  past,  will  show  any  marked  differences  in  this 
trend.  What  do  these  figures  mean?  How  long  before 
there  will  l)e  a  turn  in  the  trend,  if  ever?  Why  are 
net  incomes  declining  w’hile  sales  volumes  are  increas¬ 
ing?  What  are  the  causes  of  this  condition?  What  is  to 
be  (lone  alxuit  it?  These  are  questions  that  demand  an 
answ’er. 

This  group  of  15  department  store  organizations  in¬ 
cludes  s(jme  of  the  most  successful  department  stores 
in  the  country  such  as  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  L. 
Baml)erger  &  Company  and  May  Department  Stores. 
These  did  not  suffer  declines  but  those  which  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  increases  were  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  others  whose  declines  were  greater  than 
the  average  presented. 

The  figures  from  these  15  organizations,  it  is  true, 
constitute  a  limited  sample.  One  cannot  be  certain  that 
these  figures  are  representative  of  department  store 
conditions  generally.  Some  light  may  be  obtained  on  the 
profit  trend  in  department  store  business  on  a  wide 
scale  by  an  examination  of  a  much  larger  sample  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  :n 
cooperation  with  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  year  by  year,  from  1920  down  through  1927. 
(See  (Tharts  IV  and  V.) 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  the  net  profits  for  department  stores 
with  sales  of  more  than  a  $1,000,000  and  with  sales  of 
less  than  a  $1,000,000  since  1921  both  showed  increases 
in  1923  but  since  1923  have  declined  and  both  reached 
their  lowest  point  in  1927.  It  is  clear  that  the  trend  of 
profits  in  relation  to  sales  is  the  same  in  the  Harvard 
grrjup  as  in  the  group  of  fifteen  organizations  whose 
results  have  already  been  given. 

The  reports  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  also  present  statistics  on  the  expenses  of  doing 
business.  It  is  significant  that,  during  this  same  period 
of  time  from  1923  down  through  1927  in  which  net 
profit  figures  declined,  the  total  expense  percentages 
among  department  stores  doing  business  over  a 
$1,000,000  increased  from  28.4%  up  to  31.4%  and 
among  department  stores  doing  business  under  a 
$1,000,000  increased  from  26.3%  up  to  29.5%. 

In  the  past  five  years  net  profits  in  the  larger  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  declined  nearly  one  half,  and  in  the 
smaller  stores  still  more,  while  expenses  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  have  increased  over  10%. 

An  examination  of  the  details  of  the  increases  in  ex¬ 
penses  shows  a  considerable  proportion  falling  in  sal¬ 
aries  and  wages,  altogether  too  much  in  rentals  and  a 
heavy  increase  in  advertising.  The  increase  in  rentals 
for  stores  over  a  $L000,(XX)  from  2.8%  in  1923  to 


3.4%  in  1927  and  similar  increases  for  stores  under  a 
$1,000,000  volume  probably  is  the  result  of  the  current 
tendency  to  capitalize  future  earnings  in  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  Stock  market  prices  have  recently  capitalized  re¬ 
tail  earnings  of  s<jme  concerns  for  many  years  to  come 
and  it  looks  as  if  the  landlord  was  going  to  be  in  on 
the  ground  floor  for  his  t(X).  Both  stock  market  specu¬ 
lators  and  landlords  evidently  believe  that  department 
store  expansion  will  continue  upward  indefinitely  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

The  amount  e.xpiended  for  advertising  in  stores  with 
net  sales  over  a  $1,000,000  increased  from  2.9%  in 
1923  to  3.3%  in  1927.  For  stores  having  less  than  a 
$1,000,000  sales  advertising  increased  from  2%  in  1923 
to  2.3%  in  1927.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase 
of  about  13%  in  advertising  in  the  stores  having  sales 
over  $1,000,000  and  15%  in  stores  having  less  than 
$1,000,000.  These  increases  in  advertising  expense  may 
probably  be  explained  as  part  of  the  effort  of  the  stores 
to  secure  increases  in  sales  volume.  Other  e.xpenses 
made  to  increase  volume  are  to  be  found  in  the  in¬ 
creases  in  salaries  and  wages,  in  supplies,  in  services 
purchased,  in  traveling  expense,  in  communication  and 
other  items  which  have  shown  a  tendency  to  rise  during 
this  period. 

Here  is  a  situation  that  challenges  attention.  Sales 
are  tending  towards  stabilization,  gains  are  growing 
smaller  year  by  year,  expenses  are  growing  higher,  and 
net  profits  are  progressively  declining.  .Xll  of  this  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  five  years,  five  of  the  best 
in  a  period  of  business  depression  of  similar  length  is 
years  in  the  history  of  the  country.  What  would  happen 
not  a  pleasant  thought.  What  lies  ahead  and  how  to 
plan  for  it  is  the  most  difficult  problem  that  has  ever 
faced  department  store  men. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  you  should  go  out  and  sell 
your  department  stores,  or  that  you  should  take  a  wall 
street  flier  in  selling  department  store  securities  short. 
It  is  not  even  intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything 
fundamentally  wrong  with  the  department  store  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  soundest  types  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  one  of  the  soundest  types  of  investment 
in  existence. 

It  is  intended,  however,  to  suggest  that  some  of  the 
older  department  store  tactics  to  secure  greater  and 
greater  volume  and  at  the  same  time  expecting  to  get  ex¬ 
cellent  profits  is  probably,  by  and  large,  a  thing  of  the 
past  and  attempts  to  continue  them  are  likely  to  prove 
suicidal. 

Obviously,  department  store  managers  who  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  to  produce  the  gains  that  have  been 
customary  during  the  past  years  are  under  ver>’  great 
strain.  How  to  make  these  gains,  in  fact,  how  to  hold 
one’s  own  in  the  competitive  field  in  which  all  are  striv¬ 
ing  for  gains,  constitutes  a  serious  problem.  Here  is 
subject  matter  for  this  and  many  other  meetings  to 
come.  Here  is  where  we  can  all  learn  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  who  have  been  successful  in  solving  the 
problem  for  their  own  stores.  Let  us  briefly  consider, 
first,  what  is  probably  the  wrong  way  and  then  close 
by  suggesting  what  seems  to  be  the  right  way. 

One  of  the  commonest  methods  used  by  department 
store  managers  to  increase  volume  is  the  special  sale. 

Objections  have  been  heard  on  every  side  to  special 
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sales,  both  store-wide  and  departmental,  for  years.  It 
would  be  easy  to  name  individual  stores  that  have 
suffered  disastrous  effects  from  special  sales  policies. 
There  is  almost  general  agreement  that  special  sales  do 
very  little  more  now-a-days  than  stimulate  a  temporary 
increase  in  volume.  Every  one  doubts  the  efficacy  of  the 
special  sale  as  a  means  of  getting  repeat  business  and 
particularly  in  creating  good  will.  Despite  these  objec¬ 
tions  the  special  sale  still  holds  first  place  as  a  means 
of  getting  increases  in  volume. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  points  in  favor  of  the 
special  sale  such  as  its  stimulation  of  liveliness  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  store  organization.  It  gets  the  store 
talked  about  among  the  people  of  the  city  and,  what¬ 
ever  its  drawbacks,  it  ordinarily  does  secure  sales 
volume. 


Let  us  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  special  sale  as 
a  means  of  increasing  store  volume  in  detail. 

Objections  to  Special  Sales 

1.  In  order  to  succeed  a  special  sale  must  in  truth 
offer  something  special  to  induce  customers  to  come  to 
the  store  to  make  purchases.  This  ordinarily  means 
lower  prices,  lower  mark-up  and  less  net  profit.  As  a 
condition  of  success  a  special  sales  policy  must  expect 
little  or  no  net  profit. 

2.  Retail  stores  operating  special  sales  as  a  rule 
attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  their  suppliers,  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers.  This  attempt  in  many 
cases  means  the  application  of  great  pressure  such  as 
threats  of  withdrawing  regpilar  business  and  promises 
of  future  business  which  are  by  no  means  always  ful- 
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filled.  The  relations  between  retailers  who  run  frequent 
special  sales  and  their  resources  tend  to  become  more 
and  more  irritable.  Goods  obtained  under  such  pressure 
6  are  likely  to  be  of  poor  quality,  usually  job  lots,  of 

[  hasty  workmanship  or  undesirable  in  other  ways.  Store 

mana^'ers  whose  contact  with  the  market  is  limited  have 
i  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  ill-will  stirred  up  by  their 
buyers  through  efforts  to  obtain  special  merchandise  at 
cut  prices  for  sales  purposes.  Ordinarily  it  does  not 
take  very  long  before  the  manufacturers  and  whole- 
!  salers  erect  their  defenses  against  these  buyers  so  that 
f  in  the  long  run  they  lose  out  not  only  on  specials  but  also 
on  regulars  as  well.  One  of  the  perennial  pests  of  the 
cooperative  resident  buying  offices  is  the  special  sale 
buyer  who  after  exhausting  his  own  welcome  at  re¬ 
sources  attempts  to  trade  on  the  strength  of  the  entire 
group  with  the  help  of  the  resident  buyer. 

3.  Special  sales  do  not  make  good  w’ithout  careful 
planning.  The  amount  of  time  and  energv’  consumed  by 
executives  in  making  these  plans  is  hardly  ever  charged 
to  the  sale,  but  the  greatest  evil  is  that  so  much  time  is 

I  diverted  to  the  special  sales  as  to  prevent  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  business. 

4.  At  best,  plans  for  special  sales  are  difficult  to 
make.  Special  sales  are  subject  to  no  known  rules. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  weather  will  be. 
Consumer  demand  is  subject  to  streaks  and  some  goods 
are  sold  out  early  in  the  sale ;  others  thought  by  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  managers  to  be  equally  good  are 
not  wanted  at  all.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  merchan¬ 
dise  for  a  sj)ecial  sale  without  having  altogether  too 
much  of  some  lines  and  too  little  of  others.  What  is 
left  over  must  frequently  be  disposed  of  at  a  consider¬ 
able  loss  and  insufficient  merchandise  to  take  care  of 
consumer  demand  during  the  sale  results  in  consumer 
irritations  and  dissatisfaction. 

5.  Store  managers  do  not  usually  take  adequate  ac¬ 
count  of  all  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  running  special 
sales.  If  they  did  it  is  probable  that  there  would  be 
more  question  than  there  has  so  far  been  as  to  their 
profitableness.  Among  the  expenses  that  should  be 
charged  to  the  special  sale  are  the  following : 

a.  Publicity  of  all  kinds  playing  up  the  sale. 

b.  Extra  help  employed  including  salespeople, 
wrappers,  delivery  men  and  so  on  for  the  full 
time  employed  including  the  training  and  wait¬ 
ing  periods. 

c.  The  time  of  the  personnel  department  in  hiring 
and  training  these  new  people  that  should  other¬ 
wise  be  devoted  to  work  on  the  regular  staff. 

d.  The  time  of  regular  executives  of  the  store  con¬ 
sumed  in  planning  and  preparing  for  special 
sales. 

e.  Expenses  for  over-time,  supper  money  and  so 
on,  both  before  and  during  the  sale. 

f.  Additional  expenses  in  supplies  and  materials 
wasted  by  new  employees  in  packing. 

g.  Breakages  and  shortages  due  to  inexperienced 
packing  and  delivery. 

h.  The  time  devoted  by  the  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment  to  settlement  of  difficulties  arising  out  of 
the  sale. 


i.  The  returns  and  exchanges  of  goods  improperly 
sold  and  all  expenses  of  replacing  in  stock  and 
reselling  a  second  time. 

j.  Additional  rentals,  not  only  for  space  actually 
occupied  by  special  sales  merchandise,  but  also 
space  blocked  up  by  the  overflow  of  customers 
preventing  regular  trade. 

k.  Increased  illness  and  absences  of  employees 
from  sales,  packing,  delivery,  adjustment  and 
accounting  departments,  due  to  bad  ventilation, 
fatigue,  nervousness,  and  so  on. 

l.  The  over-loading  and  often  discontinuance  of 
telephone  and  mail  order  business,  both  of 
which  should  be  channels  contributing  substan¬ 
tial  amounts  to  the  daily  business  in  present  day 
retail  stores. 

m.  Finally,  in  any  consideration  of  the  expenses  of 
a  special  sale  due  account  should  l)e  taken  of 
mark  downs  that  must  be  taken  after  the  sale, 
not  only  on  merchandise  offered  but  not  sold 
during  the  sale  but  on  regular  goods  which 
should  have  moved  during  the  period  of  the 
special  sale  but  which  did  not  have  a  chance. 
A  store  with  a  special  sales  policy  is  almost 
always  a  store  with  high  mark-downs  not  only 
on  its  special  sale  merchandise  but  on  all  other 
merchandise  as  well. 

6.  The  increased  activity  which  some  store  mana¬ 
gers  so  much  like  to  see  in  a  special  sale  is  in  many 
cases  nothing  more  nor  less  than  confusion  due  to  the 
extra  sales  people  and  other  extra  help  getting  in  each 
other’s  way.  Increased  burdens  are  placed  upon  the 
older  employees  to  aid,  answer  questions  and  explain 
things  to  the  extras.  The  space  back  of  counters  which 
comfortably  accommodates  a  certain  number  of  regular 
sales  people  working  at  full  efficiency  becomes  a  mess 
of  confusion  with  double  the  number  of  sales  people 
on  duty. 

7.  Poorer  selling  service  results  from  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  new  sales  people  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  in¬ 
tensive  efforts  of  the  training  department,  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  know  their  stocks,  their  customers’  needs,  or  how 
to  sell  as  well  as  regular  employees.  Questions  asked 
by  customers  must  be  referred  to  older  employees. 
Extras  are  usually  made  up  of  low  grade  help,  other¬ 
wise  unemployed,  picked  up  temporarily  for  the  sales 
period.  The  people  so  employed  know  this  as  well  as 
their  employers.  Not  much  is  expected  of  them,  con¬ 
sequently,  there  is  never  very  much  disillusionment 
when  they  produce  even  less.  The  typical  attitude  of 
the  extra  helper  hired  for  a  special  sale  is  one  of  irre¬ 
sponsibility, 

8.  The  regular  sales  people  do  not  do  as  well  dur¬ 
ing  sales  periods  as  under  normal  conditions.  The  de¬ 
partment  congestion,  the  early  disarrangement  of  stock, 
the  rush  of  customers,  all  tend  to  slow  up  the  selling 
process,  to  increase  irritation,  nervousness  and  fatigue, 
to  provoke  discourtesy  and  to  build  ill  will  instead  of 
good  will  for  the  future. 

9.  Special  sales  as  a  rule  result  in  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  services  in  all  departments  of  the  store,  as 
for  example,  in  the  tube  room  in  making  change;  in 
authorizing  charges ;  in  bad  packing  resulting  in  waste- 
age  of  supplies;  breakages  and  shortages;  in  slowing 
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up  delivery  so  that  instead  of  24  hours  service  custo¬ 
mers  must  wait  for  their  merchandise  for  3  or  4  days 
or  even  more  than  a  week ;  impaired  contact  with  cus¬ 
tomers  when  deliveries  are  made  due  to  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  new  delivery  men ;  poor  care  of  delivery 
equipment;  and  over-loads  on  the  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment.  The  net  result  of  all  this  poor  service  is  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  of  ill  will  for  the  store  which  may  take 
months  or  even  years  to  overcome. 

10.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  special  sales  is 
that  not  only  during  the  sale  but  also  for  some  time 
before  and  also  afterwards,  the  sales  of  regular  stocks 
suffer.  During  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  sale, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  attention  of  buyers 
and  other  executives  is  concentrated  on  planning  for  the 
success  of  the  sale  to  the  neglect  of  current  seasonable 
merchandise  stocks  which  might  and  should  be  mer¬ 
chandised  successfully.  Consumers  postpone  purchases 
until  the  periods  of  the  sale.  During  the  sale  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  consumer  demand  quite  naturally  falls  on 
special  sale  goods,  and  on  price  rather  than  on  fashion, 
quality  or  service.  The  common  testimony  from  all 
dealers  is  that  almost  every  special  sale  is  followed  by 
a  bad  slump  for  several  days,  if  not  weeks,  thereafter. 

Special  sales  usually  attract  bargain  hunting  custo¬ 
mers.  only  a  small  percentage  of  whom  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  regular  cu.stomers.  When  the  lure  of  the 
special  sale  is  over  in  your  store  they  will  patronize 
the  si)ecial  sale  in  your  competitor’s  store  and  will  come 
back  to  you  only  when  you  have  something  special  to 
offer.  On  the  other  hand  a  considerable  percentage  of 
the  regular  customers  of  any  established  store  are  an¬ 
tagonized  rather  than  attracted  by  sales  methods.  Stud¬ 
ies  made  of  the  reasons  for  closed  accounts,  again  and 
again  have  shown  that  the  difficulties  leading  to  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  purchases  arose  in  peak  sale  periods. 

11.  Every  store,  no  matter  how  successfully  con¬ 
ducted,  has  its  ill-will  as  well  as  its  good-will.  Some 
institutions  list  good-will  in  their  balance  sheets  al¬ 
though  ill-will  is  as  real  and  as  certain  to  exist  as  good¬ 
will.  I  have  never  heard  of  ill-will  being  set  up  in  the 
liabilities  column  of  the  retail  store  property  state¬ 
ment.  One  can  frequently  find  a  good-will  item,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  store  is  about  to  be  transferred  to  new 
owners.  Logically  there  is  no  more  reason  for  setting 
up  good-will  than  there  is  for  setting  up  ill-will.  Goocl- 
will  and  ill-will  may  be  balanced  but  they  don’t  cancel 
each  other.  Both  exist  in  some  degree  in  every  store 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way  as  accounts  receivable 
and  accounts  payable  exist  at  the  same  time.  What 
are  the  net  effects  of  special  sales  on  the  amounts  of 
good-will  and  ill-will?  Are  there  any  real  good-will 
results  after  the  sale  is  over?  How  many  new  perma¬ 
nent  customers  have  been  added  to  the  business?  This 
is  the  real  test.  If  the  flood  of  retail  business  secured 
by  the  sale  cannot  be  continued  except  by  repeating 
sales  then  the  store  has  little  to  show  for  its  outlay  of 
planning,  energy  and  expense  but  the  glory  of  a  big 
day,  and  what  price  glory ! 

12.  Finally,  high  pressure  advertising  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  put  over  special  sales.  Consumers  have 
their  buying  habits  to  which  they  conform  fairly  evenly. 
A  big  special  sale  with  its  offers  of  merchandise  does 
not  ordinarilv  fit  into  the  buying  plans  of  consumers 
very  well.  To  make  the  sale  a  success  consumers  must 


l)e  jogged  out  of  their  accustomed  sjiending  habits.  To 
do  this  requires  advertising  artillery. 

Reduced  prices  on  regular  goods  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  most  effective  means  to  this  end.  Extraordinary 
values  is  another  means.  The  public  must  be  told  alK)ut 
these  reductions  on  extraordinary  values.  The  tendency 
to  exaggerate  is  almost  over-powering.  This  tendency 
is  so  difficult  to  manage  and  so  insidious  l)ecause  it 
is  often  wholly  unconscious.  Nothing  but  the  closest 
IX)ssible  check-up  can  prevent  such  over-statements. 
Even  the  stores  with  the  highest  standards  of  adver¬ 
tising  slip  when  it  comes  to  special  sales. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  difficult  to  justify 
a  special  sales  price  on  any  rational  ground.  If  it  is 
a  mark-down  from  a  higher  price  it  can  be  interpreted 
in  either  of  two  ways.  Either  the  store  has  made  a 
mistake  in  its  judgment  in  the  fir.st  place  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  value  of  the  merchandise  or  the  mark  down 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  A  thing  is  worth  what 
it  will  sell  for  and  if  it  won’t  sell  at  your  first  price 
it  isn’t  worth  that  price.  To  claim  such  a  value  is  a 
misstatement. 

'I'he  second  reason  for  a  marked  down  price  is  to 
pay  or  bribe  peo])le  to  come  to  your  store.  You  spend 
money  in  advertising  in  telling  them  to  come.  You 
find,  let  us  say,  that  you  can  bring  people  into  your 
store  at  a  direct  cost  in  advertising  of  5Uc  each.  You 
might  conceivably  offer  silver  half  dollars  to  :.ll  who 
come  through  your  doors.  Obviously,  the  only  reason 
for  bringing  them  into  the  store  is  the  hope  that  you 
may  be  able  to  sell  them  some  goods  on  which  you  can 
recoup  your  advertising  expense  and,  if  possible,  make 
a  little  money  besides.  It  isn’t  customary  to  tell  the 
customers  this  but  customers  probably  have  learned 
this  by  experience.  If  your  mark  downs  and  your  com¬ 
parative  prices  do  not  represent  mistakes  of  judgment 
and  not  intended  to  serve  as  gifts  or  bribes  then 
what  are  they?  The  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  sales 
advertising  takes  other  and  possibly  even  more  difficult 
forms.  For  a  number  of  years  retail  advertising  men 
have  complained  about  the  declining  pulling  power  of 
retail  store  advertising.  It  appears  that  consumers  are 
becoming  less  and  less  responsive.  The  over-emphasis 
of  price  is  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  leading  reason 
for  the  waning  influence  of  advertising.  What  alxmt 
the  copy  dealing  with  the  merchandise  and  its  quali¬ 
ties?  Probably  special  sales  advertising  is  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this,  but  what  of  the  detailed  causes? 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  steady  im¬ 
provement  in  advertising  in  the  elimination  of  untruth¬ 
ful  statements  concerning  the  materials,  construction, 
purity,  fastness  of  color  and  other  qualities  of  the  goods 
offered  for  .sale.  It  has  been  a  long  and  difficult  struggle. 
In  spite  of  the  most  definite  enunciation  of  poliev  and 
the  greatest  jiossible  watchfulness  sj;atements  creep  into 
the  advertising  which  cannot  be'  justified  by  facts. 
Most  rejjresentative  reputable  retail  stores,  however,  are 
exercising  every  possible  effort  in  the  elimination  of 
such  dishonesty  and  exaggeration. 

There  are  other  qualities  of  merchandise,  however, 
besides  materials,  fastness  of  color  and  workmanship. 
Probably  the  most  important  quality  of  all  in  these  days 
is  style  and  fashion.  What  alx)ut  the  statements  made 
in  advertising  to  the  consumer  that  such  and  such  goods 
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are  the  fashion  which  are  not  now  and  never  will  be 
the  fashion?  Is  it  not  essentially  just  as  dishonest  to 
make  a  claim  that  a  garment,  a  hat  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
is  in  fashion,  when  it  really  is  not  and  probably  never 
will  be,  as  it  is  to  claim  that  the  fabric  is  all  wool  when 
it  really  contains  90%  cotton,  or  that  a  color  is  abso¬ 
lutely  fast  when  its  first  laundering  destroys  it  com¬ 
pletely? 

The  Better  Business  Bureaus  have  not  yet  reached 
this  subject  of  dishonesty  in  fashion  statements,  but 
the  public  has  probably  long  since  done  so.  Obviously, 
one  antidote  for  the  evils  of  sjiecial  sales  is  to  sell  people 
the  goods  they  want.  They  want  to  be  in  fashion, 
therefore,  retail  stores  should  sell  them  fashion  goods 
and  retail  advertising  should  help  by  telling  truthfully 
what  goods  the  store  has  to  offer  that  really  are  in 
fashion. 

The  special  sale  in  all  its  varieties  has  a  great  many 
objections.  It  is  not  urged,  however,  that  all  sales  he 
eliminated.  There  is  a  legitimate  place  for  clearance 
sales  on  merchandise  that  does  not  move  at  the  regular 
prices,  merchandise  representing  mistakes  in  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  buyers,  slow  moving  items,  mer¬ 
chandise  whose  fashion  value  is  passing  out  rapidly 
and  so  on.  The  function  of  this  type  of  special  sale, 
however,  is  to  rid  the  store  of  poor  selling  merchan¬ 
dise.  Such  special  selling  cannot  be  considered  of  any 
importance  in  increasing  sales  volume.  Its  special  object 
is  to  make  way  for  fashionable,  wanted  rherchandise 
which  can  lie  sold  in  the  regular  way. 

A  Suggestion  on  Present  Day  Merchandising 

The  department  store  business  in  this  country,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  independent  department  store  business, 
looks  as  if  it  has  almost  reached  the  peak  of  its  de¬ 
velopment  and  that  its  progress  in  the  future  will  be 
conditioned  entirely  by  such  factors  as  the  discovery 
of  better  methods  of  internal  operation,  better  and 
more  adequate  service  to  consumers  and  above  all  the 
conservation  of  consumer  good-will. 

In  the  past  department  stores  grew  rapidly  because 
they  were  able  to  supply  such  services  as  the  public 
wanted  more  effectively  and  adequately  than  other  types 
of  stores  in  existence.  Generally  speaking,  this  move¬ 
ment  has  probably  reached  the  top ;  there  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  and  there  probably  always  will  be.  Success¬ 
ful,  aggressive  concerns  are  sometimes  able  to  show  in¬ 
creases  even  in  the  face  of  general  declines.  At  present, 
however,  the  major  transfers  of  retail  business  taking 
place  from  less  efficient  to  more  efficient  retail  institu¬ 
tions  seems  to  be  passing  to  the  chain  stores  rather 
than  to  the  department  stores  and  the  department  stores 
are  at  best  apparently  only  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  chain  store  development. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  by  consolidation 
of  department  stores  into  chains  gains  may  be  made, 
as  for  example,  in  reduction  of  overhead  costs  and, 
particularly,  in  lower  costs  of  merchandise  due  to  quan¬ 
tity  buying  power  and  that  through  these  advantages 
department  stores  organized  in  chain  form  will  secure 
a  new  release  of  progress.  It  is  believed  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  volume  will  in  consequence  be  stepped  up 
during  the  next  ten  years  as  much  as  or  more  than 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  opinion  may  be  offered  here  that  experience  so 


far  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  px)ssible  any  radical 
reductions  in  overhead  resulting  from  central  organi¬ 
zation  and  management  of  department  stores.  To  this 
it  might  very  truly  be  replied  that  there  has  been  no 
adequate  expierience  so  far  actually  covering  this  px)int. 

Quite  probably,  however,  there  are  decided  gains 
to  be  made  by  chains  of  department  stores  over  inde- 
pjendent  units  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise.  If  the 
gains  available  through  this  source  are  not  dissipiated 
in  compietitive  battles  it  may  be  safely  presumed  that 
these  will  be  reflected  in  chain  department  store  success 
for  some  years  to  come. 

The  most  constructive  suggestion  that  can  be  made 
on  department  store  merchandising  is  one  that  has 
grown  out  of  the  expierience  of  successful  stores.  It  is 
very  simple  in  principle  but  highly  important  in  effect. 
It  offers  even  greater  dividends  in  the  future  than  it 
has  paid  in  the  past.  It  is  that  the  merchandising 
energies  of  the  retail  store  must  be  concentrated  more 
and  more  on  finding  and  offering  those  goods  and 
services  which  consumers  will  want  and  on  keeping 
closely  in  touch  with  the  ever-changing  trends  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  general 
subject  of  this  convention,  “Consumer  Demand — The 
Merchant’s  Guide”.  This  suggestion  implies  a  higher 
regard  for  consumer  demand  and  its  changes  than  has 
hitherto  existed  in  most  retail  stores.  It  means  mer¬ 
chandising  for  every  day  in  the  year  and  not  for  $1,- 
000,000  days  alone.  It  means  attractive  prices  all  of 
the  time.  It  means  completeness  of  stocks  of  wanted 
goods.  It  means  having  goods  that  are  in  fashion  when 
they  are  in  fashion  at  the  prices  your  customers  can 
afford  and  are  willing  to  pay.  To  this  end  retail  stores 
need  to  develop  a  new  technique  of  predetermining 
consumer  demand.  That  is  the  alternative  to  special 
sales  apf)eal. 


J.  F.  Stanipfer  Company  Gives  Training  Course 

The  J.  F.  Stampfer  Compiany,  Dubuque.  Iowa  is  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  four  weeks’  intensive  course  in  retail  selling. 
It  will  be  given  during  May  by  Miss  Celia  R.  Case. 
.Associate  in  Education.  Instead  of  the  formal  class 
room  methods  Miss  Case  will  make  use  of  opjen  forums, 
thus  encouraging  frank  discussion.  In  this  way  the 
cooperation  of  older  as  well  as  newer  employees  is 
gained. 


"Eyes  on  Parade” 

How  certain  Boston  department  stores  impress  the 
prospective  customer  by  their  displays  of  stock  and  the 
attitude  of  their  salespieople  is  the  subject  of  an  “Ob¬ 
servational  and  Statistical  Study”  made  by  the  Applied 
Psychology  Consultation  Service  of  Tufts  College, 
Mass.,  under  the  Directorship)  of  Robert  Chenault 
Givner,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

The  rep)ort  contains  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
on  the  p)ublic  reaction  to  department  store  p)olicies  and 
methods,  illustrated  by  numerous  graphs.  Criticisms  of 
dep)artments  in  various  stores  are  given  under  Access¬ 
ibility,  App)earance.  Stock  Display  and  .Attitude  of 
Salesp)ersons.  Copies  of  this  rep)ort  $1.25. 
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Adopt  Standards  of  Business  Practice  ' 

For  the  Millinery  Industry 

By  George  L.  Plant,  Director,  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 


SPECIFIC  standards  of  business  practice  to  serve 
as  guides  in  dealings  between  millinery  producers 
ami  distributors  were  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
'I'rade  Relations  Committees  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Millinery  Association  of 
America  at  a  joint  meeting  held  on  April  10th,  1929  in 
New  York  City.  These  standards  deal  directly  with 
such  subjects  as  returns  of  merchandise,  discounting 
and  invoicing  practices,  misrepresentation,  substitution, 
delivery  practices,  cancellation  of  orders  and  commer¬ 
cial  bril)ery.  Through  their  adoption  and  observance 
by  members  of  the  millinery  industry,  the  means  will 
be  provided  for  the  elimination  of  many  unfair  practices 
and  trade  abuses  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  protlucers  and  distributors. 

These  standards  of  i)ractice  are  based  upon  a  detailed 
trade  survey  conducted  jointly  by  the  Trade  Relations 
Committees  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goo<ls  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Millinery  Association  of  America  into  the 
e.xisting  relationships  in  the  millinery  industry.  To 
accomplsh  this,  detailed  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Millinery  Association  of  .-Xmerica  recpiest- 
ing  the  views  of  millinery  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  retailers  on  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  many 
practices,  generally  recognized  as  unfair,  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  business  dealings.  Over  550  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  questionnaires  from  all  branches  of  the 
trade  and  the  standards  as  adopted  were  pre^xired  after 
a  careful  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  many  perti¬ 
nent  facts  revealed  by  these  replies. 

Industry — Wide  Movement 

In  addition  to  the  Millinery  Association  of  America 
and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the 
standards  have  been  approved  and  adopted  by  execu¬ 
tive  bodies  of  the  Eastern  Millinery  Association  and  the 
Retail  Millinery  Association  of  America,  making  the 
])roposed  practices  representative  of  the  best  thought  of 
each  branch  of  the  millinery  industry  including  manu¬ 
facturers.  wholesalers,  jobbers,  retailers  and  dejKirt- 
ment  and  specialty  stores  selling  millinery  and  allied 
products. 

Proposed  Standards  of  Business  Practice 
For  the  Millinery  Industry 

The  standards  of  practice  as  approved  and  adopted 
by  these  four  national  organizations  are; — 

Recognizing  that  the  successful  conduct  of 
business  is  based  ujxjn  mutually  satisfactory 
relationships  between  buyers  and  sellers,  and 
that  unfair  business  methods  result  in  fric¬ 
tion  and  w’aste,  the  following  rules  have  been 
adopted  jointly  by  the  Millinery  Association 
of  America,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Eastern  Millinery  Association  and  Re¬ 


tail  Millinery  Association  of  .America,  as 
standards  of  business  practice  which  should 
obtain  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  millinery 
and  allied  products. 

Terms  of  Contract 

1.  Full  details  or  adequate  identification  of 
kind  of  material,  size,  color,  quantity, 
quality,  delivery  arrangements  and  terms 
of  sale  shall  l)e  set  forth  in  a  written  order 
and  mutually  agreed  ujx)n  and  shall  be 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  e.xecution  of  the 
order. 

Returns  of  Merchandise 

2.  Return  of  merchandise  ordered  in  good 
faith  and  manufactured  and  delivered 
within  the  time  agreed  upon  in  full  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  specifications  of  an  order 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

3.  Not  more  than  five  days  from  receipt  of 
merchandise  shall  be  considered  as  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  to  properly  inspect,  repack 
and  return  merchandise.  If  held  after  five 
days,  merchandise  may  be  returned  only 
with  the  seller’s  approval. 

4.  Placing  duplicate  orders  for  the  same 
merchandise  with  the  intention  of  return¬ 
ing  from  each  shipment  as  soon  as  a  com¬ 
plete  sUxrk  is  received,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

5.  Returns  of  merchandise  for  causes  for 
which  seller  is  resiwnsible,  shall  be  shipped 
collect.  Returns  for  which  the  seller  is 
not  responsible  but  for  which  he  has  given 
his  approval,  shall  l)e  shipi)ed  prepaid. 

6.  Negligence  or  carelessness  on  part  of  buy¬ 
er  in  repacking  merchandise  for  return 
subjecting  it  to  probable  damage  in  transit 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Delivery  Practiees 

7.  Delivering  merchandise  in  quantities  in  e.x- 
cess  of  that  actually  ordered  and  for  which 
the  buyer  has  contracted  to  pay,  is  unecon¬ 
omic  and  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

8.  The  practice  of  transacting  business  on 
memorantlum  orders,  except  where  this 
arrangement  is  plainly  of  mutual  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  is  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged  as  an  unsound  method  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Orders  placed  on  a  memorandum 
basis  shall  be  promptly  confirmed  as  in  the 
case  of  all  other  orders. 

9.  Sending  unordered  merchandise  either  to 
regular  or  prospective  customers  is  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice. 
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10.  Inexcusable  failure  to  deliver  merchan¬ 
dise  at  appointed  time  and  prornising 
delivery  dates  which  it  is  certain  cannot 
be  lived  up  to,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

11.  Delivering  merchandise  which  is  inferior 
to  or  which  differs  from  the  samples  ap¬ 
proved,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Discounting  and  Invoicing 

12.  Taking  or  attempting  to  take  without  the 
approval  of  the  seller,  cash  discounts  after 
the  discount  ^jeriod  has  expired,  is  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practice. 

13.  Taking  or  attempting  to  take  discounts  in 
excess  of  those  actually  agreed  upon  at 
time  the  order  was  placed  or  to  which 
buyer  is  not  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

14.  Sending  invoices  considerably  in  advance 
of  merchandise  necessitating  the  taking  of 
cash  discounts  l^efore  the  merchandise  is 
received  and  insi)ected  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

15.  Sending  invoices  considerably  after  the 
merchandise  is  shipped  preventing  the 
buyer  from  marking  and  placing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  his  shelves  immediately  uixin 
arrival  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

lb.  Payment  for  shipments  of  merchandise 
made  on  or  after  the  25th  of  the  month 
shall  not  l)ecome  tlue  until  the  tenth  of  the 
second  month  following  the  month  in 
which  the  shipments  are  made.  Any  de¬ 
viation  from  this  rule  shall  l)e  considered 
as  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

M  isre  presentation 

17.  Misrepresentation  of  merchandise  on  the 

l)art  of  all  parties  in  respect  to  style,  color, 
size,  substance  or  quality,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice.  •  . 

18.  The  use  of  false,  deceptive,  untrue  or  mis¬ 
leading  statements  by  way  of  advertising 
or  otherwise,  concerning  the  nature  and 
character  of  merchandise  on  the  part  of 
all  parties  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

19.  Attempts  by  buyer  to  obtain  price  or  other 
concessions  by  making  false  statements 
as  to  terms  received  by  his  concern  or  com- 
l)eting  concerns  from  other  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply,  or  attempts  by  seller  to  obtain  orders 
by  making  false  statements  as  to  terms  of 
his  competitors,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Cancellation  of  Orders 

20.  Unjust  and  unreasonable  cancellation  of 
orders  given  and  accepted  in  good  faith  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Commercial  Bribery 

21.  Commercial  bribery  in  any  form  is  con¬ 
demned  as  an  immoral  and  unfair  trade 
practice. 


22.  The  giving  or  receiving  of  gifts  or  enter¬ 
tainment  as  a  means  of  influencing  the 
placement  of  orders,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

Selling  Practices 

23.  Selling  to  competitors  of  a  concern  to 
which  an  exclusive  agency  has  been  given, 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

24.  Failure  by  the  buyer  to  give  courteous 
treatment  to  salesmen  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice  and  against  the  best  interests  of 
all  parties  concerned. 

Substitution 

25.  Substitution  of  merchandise  in  respect  to 
style,  size,  color  or  quality  from  that 
actually  ordered  without  first  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  buyer,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Excessive  Demands  For  Service 

26.  Making  and  granting  excessive  demands 
for  service  such  as  unjust  price  concess¬ 
ions.  over-generous  allowance  on  returned 
goods  and  abnormal  credit  extensions  not 
warranted  by  the  character  of  the  order  or 
contrary  to  the  economical  conduct  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  condemned  as  detrimental  to  the 
l)est  interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Arbitration 

27.  The  use  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of 
commercial  disputes  between  buyers  and 
sellers  is  recognized  as  an  economical  and 
effective  method  of  adjusting  business  con¬ 
troversies. 

Copies  of  these  standards  will  be  mailed  to  the 
members  of  each  Asswiation  for  their  individual  ap¬ 
proval  and  adoption.  As  soon  as  the  standards  have 
been  endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  participating  or¬ 
ganizations.  joint  trade  relations  machinery  will  be 
established  for  their  enforcement. 

Printed  copies  of  the  detailed  survey  upon  which  the 
standards  are  based  will  be  available  in  the  near  future 
and  will  be  distributed  to  the  meml)ers  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  and  to  the  members  of 
the  other  associations  coojjerating. 

The  millinery  report  and  standards  represent  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three  trade  surveys  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Trade  Relations  Committee  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
specific  information  on  some  of  the  most  common 
trade  abuses  and  sources  of  friction  arising  in  dealings 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  A  similar  survey  has  been 
made  in  the  silk  industry,  the  results  of  which  are  now 
being  tabulated  and  compiled  in  a  detailed  report.  A 
third  survey  to  be  made  in  the  furniture  industry  has 
been  approved  and  questionnaires  will  be  issued  shortly 
by  the  four  national  organizations  undertaking  this 
study. 
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Educational  Stillfilm  Service  Ready 


Stores  Now  Using  New 
Visual  Training  Methods 


This  sennce  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee 
Toho  represent  the  subscribing  stores  in  the  Association,  and  the  producer. 
Dr.  Rou'land  Rogers,  who  has  done  successful  xoork  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  films  for  many  years.  Each  stillfilm  zaith  accompanying 
Instruction  Guide  and  Scdesclerk’s  Manual  is  carefully  reviewed  and  approved 
by  members  of  the  Committee. 


Members  of  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee: 


Lucinda  Wyman  Prince,  Director,  Prince 
School  of  Education  for  Store  Service,  and 
Director  of  Education,  N.  R.  1).  G.  A. 

Isabella  Brandow,  Director  of  Training,  Lord 
and  Taylor. 

Delos  Walker,  Superintendent  of  Training 
and  Employment,  K.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Martha  D.  Douglas,  Director  of  Training, 
James  McCreery  &  Company. 

Clarice  R.  Young,  Associate  Director  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  L.  Bamberger  and  Company. 

Edna  Fike,  Director  of  Selling  Training,  R. 
H.  Macy  and  Company,  Inc. 

Thelma  Townsend,  Training  Director,  James 
A.  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc. 


ON  March  15th,  the  first  film  in  the  new 
training  service  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  was  sent  out 
to  member  stores. 

This  new  service  was  started  after  a  year’s 
patient  study  and  upon  the  favorable  report 
of  the  Educational  Stillfilm  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  training  directors  of  a  number 
of  forward-looking  stores. 

The  purpose  of  these  films  is  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  present  program  of  stores  in  the 
training  of  their  salesclerks  in  merchandise 
information  and  selling  methods. 

The  service  consists  of  the  use  of  the  new 
stillfilm  to  be  supplemented  by  the  spoken 
word  of  the  training  instructor;  an  Instruc¬ 
tion  Guide  for  the  use  of  the  store  executive 
who  conducts  the  training  work  in  class,  and 
sufficient  Salesclerk  Manuals  to  be  given  out 
to  the  individual  salesclerks  after  the  film 
has  been  shown.  The  Instruction  Guide  gives 
additional  information  to  that  shown  in  the 
film  and  makes  helpful  suggestions  on  class¬ 
room  procedure.  The  Salesclerk’s  Manual, 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  covers 
the  subject  matter  shown  in  the  stillfilm  and 
answers  a  number  of  the  questions  which  cus¬ 
tomers  ask.  The  Stillfilm,  Instruction  Guide 
and  Salesclerk’s  Manual  are  thus  all  corre¬ 
lated  to  create  a  clear  and  vivid  impression 


Dorothy  Mackemer,  Training  Director, 
Hahne  &  Company. 

N.  M.  Reeder,  Director  of  Training,  Fred¬ 
erick  Loeser  &  Company. 

Agnes  F.  Cronin,  Training  Director,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York. 

Gladys  Chase  Gilmore,  Member,  Stillfilm 
Committee. 

Katharine  J.  Dennis,  Manager,  Personnel 
Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Grace  J.  Averill,  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

William  A.  Fitzgerald,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Information,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


in  the  salesclerk’s  mind  to  help  her  promote 
sales. 

H''hat  StillfUms  Are — These  are  stillfilms 
not  motion  picture  films,  as  the  Committee 
and  other  educators  believe  that  stillfilms  are 
better  adapted  for  our  training  work.  Each 
picture  can  be  kept  on  the  screen  as  long  as 
desired  in  order  that  details  may  be  explained 
and  questions  answered.  Stillfilms  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Rowland  Rogers,  producer  of 
the  films,  as  a  series  of  approximately  70 
stillpictures  with  expalantory  text  and  titles, 
produced  on  safety  picture  films ;  arranged  in 
logical  order;  and  projected  one  frame  at  a 
time  as  lighted  pictures  for  the  purpose  of 
visualizing  an  idea  or  lesson. 

The  Advantages  —  These  stillfilms  offer 
many  advantages  in  training  salesclerks. 

Ideas  acquired  through  the  eyes  are  com¬ 
prehended  more  quickly  and  are  retained 
longer  than  those  gained  through  any  of  the 
other  senses. 

These  films,  correlate  from  many  sources, 
training  material  that  would  be  impossible  or 
burdensome  for  individual  stores  to  obtain. 

This  service  makes  possible  the  combined 
use  in  training  of  the  spoken  word,  written 
word,  and  pictures,  according  to  the  type  of 
material  to  be  taught.  Many  important  selling 
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metliods  and  manufacturing  processes  retjuire  such 
dramatization. 

The  supervision  of  this  service  by  the  Committee  of 
Training  Directors  representing  subscribing  stores 
guar.intees  the  increasing  practical  value  of  this  train¬ 
ing  material  to  stores. 

Mcrcluindise  Films — Twenty  of  the  stillfilms  will  be 
on  merchandise  subjects.  Each  film  will  stress  the  im¬ 
portant  selling  points  for  the  particular  merchandise 
in  question.  Major  steps  in  manufacture,  construction, 
approved  methods  of  salesclerks  showing  merchandise, 
advice  to  give  customers  on  the  use  and  care  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  talking  ]X)ints  for  suggestive  selling  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  topics  covered. 

The  films  dealing  with  such  merchandise  subjects 
as — 

Rayon  ^Silk  Hosiery  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Perfume  Notions  Cotton 

Silk  Woolens  Linen 

Mohair  Interior  Decoration  Gloves,  and  other  items 

Store  Service  Subjects — There  will  he  six  films  on 
.store  service  subjects.  'Die  final  subjects  will  l)e  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of  suggestions 
received  from  subscribing  stores.  The  following  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  tentatively  approved : — 

\\  hat  the  Customer  Thinks  About. 

First  Im])ressions  —  .•\i)j)roaching  customers,  the 
right  and  the  wrong  way  in  different  types  of  depart¬ 
ments. 

Suggestive  Selling. 

Thrift  and  Good-housekeeping — Eliminating  waste 
in  supplies,  in  time  and  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Building  Good  Will  for  Your  Store — Service  points 
that  do  and  do  not  build  good  will.  Wrong  addresses, 
gift  sales  with  prices  showing,  and  enclosed  ])ackages 
left  out. 

.Adjustments  and  Reducing  Returned  Goods — Rea¬ 
sons  for  exchanges  and  credits.  Opportunity  for  build¬ 
ing  good  will. 

U’/uit  Store  I 'set  s  Say — The  following  letter  de¬ 
scribes  gra])hically  how  a  film  in  this  .service  may  be 
used  by  a  store  as  a  basis  for  'a  carefully  planned 
training  event — 

“We  are  pleased  to  let  you  know  that  our 
first  showing  of  your  films  was  very  success¬ 
ful. 

.\s  it  hajipened,  we  were  just  ready  to  an¬ 
nounce  to  the  ])ublic  and  our  salespeople  the 
ojiening  of  our  enlarged  perfume  department 
in  which  we  will  carry  all  the  best  perfumes 
on  the  market. 

In  our  regular  Friday  Style  meeting  we  made 
the  announcement  and  tied-up  with  the  film. 

The  junior  executive  of  this  department 
( Educational  Department)  made  an  exten¬ 
sive  study  of  the  literature  you  sent  as  well 
as  books  in  the  public  library.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  worked  in  during  the  showing  of  the 
film,  and  at  the  close  she  aeqainted  the  sales¬ 
people  with  the  lines  we  carry.  All  salespeople 
were  intensely  interested.” 

Another  Training  Director  writes — 

“We  have  already  shown  our  buyers  the  rayon 

Address — Educational  Still  film  Committee,  N.  R. 


and  perfume  films  and  they  are  enthusiastic 
about  them.  They  want  their  salesjieople  each 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  salesperson's  manual 
which  goes  with  the  film.” 

The  Service — The  service  consists  of  projector  and 
26  stillfilms  to  be  released  at  intervals  of  two  weeks 
for  one  year.  The  Association  secured  a  very  favorable 
price  for  this  service  for  meml>er.s,  the  cost  being  $8.00 
l)er  month.  This  includes  the  outright  purchase  of  the 
projector  valued  at  $60.00  and  the  twenty-six  films 
described  above.  The  projector  will  be  delivered  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  first  stillfilm, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  first 
year’s  j^ayment  becomes  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  store.  The  stores  are  to 
pay  for  the  service  quarterly — 

$24.00  ujKm  subscribing  and  the 
succeeding  i)ayments  on  the  third, 
sixth,  and  ninth  months  following 
the  delivery  of  the  projector  and 
the  first  stillfilm.  All  stillfilms 
issued,  as  well  as  the  projector,  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  store  at 
the  termination  of  the  first  year’s 
service. 

Operation  Simple — The  projector 
does  not  require  any  experience  or 
training  for  its  operation.  The 
projector  comes  in  a  portable  case 
so  that  it  can  be  easily  carried 
around  the  store  and  may  be  plug¬ 
ged  into  an  ordinary  electric  light 
socket.  The  size  of  the  projected 
jjicture  may  be  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  gathering  and  may  be  shown 
either  before  a  few  jjeople  on  the 
.selling  fioor  or  on  a  screen  before 
a  large  classroom  gathering. 

The  stillfilms  are  made  on  a 
standard  width,  non-inflammable 
film  stock  and  can  be  shown  without 
the  use  of  a  fire-proof  l)ooth  or 
licensed  operator. 

Enroll  At  Once — This  service  is 
available  to  all  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Write  us  you  intend  to  use 
the  service  and  an  order  blank  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  to  be  filled  in 
and  returned  to  the  producing 
company. 

We  feel  that  this  will  be  a  most 
valuable  service  to  members.  It 
should  be  a  big  factor  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  better  training  of  sales 
people.  If  l)etter  selling  methods 
can  be  developed  through  visual 
training,  then  the  nominal  cost  of 
the  service  to  each  member-store 
will  be  a  profitable  investment  and 
should  bring  in  adequate  returns  in 
the  way  of  better  salesmanship 
and  the  selling  of  more  merchan¬ 
dise. 

D.  G.  A..  225  W.  34th  St.,  New  York 
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Inventories  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Dealers 

MIMEOGRAPH  3077— MARCH  23,  1923 


Treaeuni'  Department 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rex'enue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IT:  Mimeograph  March  23,  1923. 

Coll.  No,  3077 
R.  A.  No.  249 

Inventories  of  Retail  Dry  Goods  Dealers. 

To  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue.  Internal  Revenue 

Agents  in  Charge,  and  Others  Concerned: 

“Attention  is  invited  to  the  provisions  of  Treasury 
Decision  3296,  amending  Article  1588  of  Regulations  45. 
and  to  Article  1588,  Regulations  62,  dealing  with  the 
‘retail  method’  of  pricing  inventories.’’ 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  with  respect  to 
the  scope  of  the  article,  and  accordingly  this  mimeo¬ 
graph  is  issued  with  a  view  to  explaining  some  of  the 
questions  most  fre(|uently  arising. 

“Article  1588  provides  that  any  retail  merchant  may 
employ  the  ‘retail  method’  of  pricing  inventories  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  use  of  such  method  is  designated  upon 
the  return,  that  accurate  accounts  are  kept,  and  that 
such  method  is  consistently  adhered  to.  If  a  taxpayer 
elects  to  change  from  the  ‘cost’  or  ‘cost  or  market’ 
basis  to  the  ‘retail  method,’  such  method  will  not  he 
recognized  unless  it  has  been  regularly  followed  and 
records  properly  kept  throughout  the  entire  accounting 
period  for  which  return  is  made. 

The  “retail  method’’  is  essentially  a  cost  method  of 
valuing  inventories,  but  the  rule  is  not  inflexible.  On 
a  constant  or  rising  market,  it  is  approximately  a  “cost” 
method,  but  on  a  falling  market  it  may  result  in  a 
reduction  to  “cost  or  market,  whichever  is  lower”. 

“The  provisions  of  the  regulations  providing  that  ac¬ 
curate  records  must  be  kept,  contemjilates  that  certain 
records  shall  he  kept  by  departments  in  permanent  form 
for  the  inspection  of  internal  revenue  officers.  Pur¬ 
chase  records  should  show  the  firm  name,  date  of  in¬ 
voice,  invoice  cost,  and  retail  sales  price.  .V  permanent 
record  should  also  he  kept  of  the  accumulation  of  all  de¬ 
partment  purchases,  mark-downs,  sales,  stock,  retail,  etc. 

“Under  the  retail  method  the  goods  in  the  inventory 
are  ordinarily  priced  at  the  selling  prices,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  goods  is  reduced  to  approximate  cost  by 
deducting  the  percentage  which  represents  the  difference 
between  the  retail  selling  value  and  the  purchase  price. 
In  order  to  compute  this  percentage  properly  goods 
should  be  recorded  by  departments  at  two  prices;  (a) 
invoice  price  plus  transportation,  and  (b)  original  re¬ 
tail  price.  The  total  purchase  mark-up  for  the  account¬ 
ing  period  is  the  difference  between — 

Cost :  Inventory  at  the  beginninR  i)t  the  perio<l 
Purchases  at  cost 
Transportation 
and 

Retail :  Inventory  at  sales  price 
Purchase'  at  sales  price 

This  total  mark-up,  divided  by  the  total  retail  value 
will- give  the  percentage  of  purchase  mark-up.  Under 


no  circumstances  should  arbitrary  standard  percentages 
of  purchase  mark-up  be  tised,  but  such  i>ercentage  must 
be  the  mark-up  percentage,  comptited  as  accurately  as 
{XJssible  from  the  department  records  of  the  accounting 
Iteriod  for  which  the  return  is  made. 

“The  article  also  provides  that,  in  computing  the 
percentage  above  mentioned,  proper  adjustment  should 
be  made  for  all  mark-ups  and  mark-downs.  This  means 
mark-ups  and  mark-downs  with  respect  to  original 
retail  price.  It  contemplates  that  it  is  proper  to  add  in 
computing  the  percentage  as  a  part  of  the  original  re¬ 
tail  sales  price  the  actual  increase  in  such  price  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  market  conditions  and 
by  incorrect  pricing  when  the  goods  were  j)ut  into 
stock.  For  the  convenience  of  the  examining  officer,  a 
special  form  should  be  provided  in  which  complete 
information  by  items  of  the  increase  from  the  original 
retail  should  be  shown  and  reference,  if  possible,  made 
to  the  original  invoice  and  entry,  and  the  reason  for 
the  increase  freely  explained.  Entry  of  such  increased 
retail  properly  belongs  in  department  purchase  books, 
although  it  may  he  set  up  as  a  separate  item  in  the 
accumulated  records  of  the  de])artment.  The  same  forms 
that  are  used  to  record  such  ])rice  increases  should  not 
be  used  for  mark-downs  and  in  no  instance  will  a  store 
he  allowed  to  include  as  retail  increases  a  mark-up  which 
has  been  taken  as  a  correction  or  cancellation  of  a 
mark-down ;  such  mark-uj)  must  he  regarded  and  treated 
in  all  cases  as  opposite  to  mark-downs. 

“With  respect  to  mark-downs,  these  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  where  the  procedure  is  proper  and  consistent.  The 
procedure  with  regard  to  mark-downs  will  be  deemed 
proper  if  in  any  fiscal  year  or  period  of  that  year  the 
goods  so  marked  down  are  in  proportion  to  current 
sales,  to  stock  on  hand,  to  mark-downs  of  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  or  if  evidence  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  as  to  market  changes  which  have  forced  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  retail  prices  to  l)ring  about  a  parity  w’ith  the 
selling  price  of  the  same  goods  which  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  reduced  cost.  .Arbitrary  mark-downs  made 
to  provide  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  goods  in 
inventory  will  not  he  recognized.  Mark-downs  made 
for  this  purpo.se  will  he  allowed  only  by  actual  offering 
of  the  goods  to  the  jiublic  at  such  reduced  prices.  In 
this  connection  see  -Article  1582  of  Regulations  62. 

“It  is  recognized  that  where,  in  changing  from  the 
cost  method  of  computing  inventories  to  the  retail  meth¬ 
od,  the  opening  inventory  is  not  computed  at  retail, 
a  book  profit  results  for  tbe  year  in  which  the  change  is 
made  which,  is  clearly  not  income  realized  from  oper¬ 
ations,  or  gain  within  the  meaning  of  the  Revenue  .Acts 
and  which  need  not  therefore  be  included  in  the  in¬ 
come  for  the  year,  provided  the  taxpayer  has  kept  ac¬ 
curate  records  showing  such  unrealized  income  and  in 
filing  the  retum  the  items  are  clearly  set  up  in  a  rider 
attached  to  the  return. 

“D.  H.  BLAIR. 

“Commissioner." 
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Causes  of  Alterations  and  Costs  to  Customer 

By  William  A.  Fitzceralu,  Director,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


The  information  contained  in  this  article  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on  Causes  of 
.\lterations  and  Costs  to  Customers  received  from 
44  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  All 
facts  and  statistics  appearing  herein  pertain  only  to  the 
alteration  of  women’s  and  misses’  dresses.  Only  gar¬ 
ments  retailing  at  $35.00  and  upwards  were  considered 
in  making  this  study.  This  price  line  was  adopted  be¬ 
cause  it  was  deemed  desirable  at  this  time  to  make  a 
study  of  alteration  costs  and  causes  of  alterations  of 
what  usually  are  regarded  as  “better  dresses”  in  our 
retail  stores. 

Although  44  stores  replied  to  the  questionnaire  all 
stores  did  not  answer  every  question.  Hence  the  num¬ 
ber  of  replies  received  to  each  question  is  indicated  at 
the  top  of  each  table. 

Percentage  of  Dresses  Selling  at  $35.00  and  Upwards 
Upon  Which  Alterations  Are  Necessary 

TABLE  NO.  1 

Data  Received  from  Thirty-six  Stores 

Percentage  Altered  Per  cent  to  Total 
4  Stores  report  13 — 24%  11% 

7  "  "  25-^9%  19% 

6  “  "  50—74%  17% 

19  ••  “  75—95%  53% 

100% 

For  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  replies  received 
four  groupings  have  l)een  made  as  shown  in  Table 
No.  1. 

This  summary  shows  that  25  stores,  representing 
70%  of  all  stores  reporting,  finds  it  necessary  to  alter 
50%  of  the  dresses  selling  above  $35.00. 

Nineteen  stores — the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
group — comprising  53%  of  all  the  stores  reporting  on 
this  question,  state  that  they  find  it  neecssary  to  alter 
between  75%  and  95%  of  all  dresses  selling  at  $35.00 
and  up. 

Most  Common  Causes  of  Alterations 

The  following  table  is  a  summary  listing  the  most 
common  causes  of  alterations  in  the  order  of  numeri¬ 
cal  importance. 

TABLE  NO.  2 

1.  Shoulder  too  long 

2.  Upper  arm  muscle  too  small 

3.  Not  enough  material  in  seams 

4.  Hips  too  scant 

5.  Sleeves  too  short  from  shoulder  to  elbow 

6.  Armseye  too  deep 

7.  No  allowance  for  flesh  across  the  back 

8.  Dress  too  long  waisted 

While  the  above  were  the  most  common  mentioned 
causes  of  alterations,  the  following  causes  were  also 
re]K)rted  hv  stores  which  replied  to  this  question.  No 


attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  in  order  of  numeri¬ 
cal  importance  these  miscellaneous  causes,  which  are 
as  follows: 

Skirts  too  short 

Dress  cut  off  grain — not  in  line  with  warp  of 
material 

Too  wide  across  top  of  neck 

Forearm  too  small 

Sleeves  too  narrow  across  the  top 

Sleeves  not  cut  right 

Waists  and  skirts  not  cut  in  proportion 

Hems  too  scant 

.4verage  Charge  to  Customers  Per  Alteration 
TABLE  NO.  3 
Forty-one  Stores  Replying 

.4verage  Charge 

to  Customer  Per  cent  to  Total 


4  Stores  report 

$1.25— $1.75 

10% 

19  " 

2.00—  3.00 

46% 

7 

3.00—  4.00 

17% 

8  " 

4.00—  5.00 

207o 

3  “ 

5.00—  6.00 

7% 

100%, 

Replies  appearing  in  the  above  table  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  in  five  groups,  fhe  study  brought  out  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  wide  range  in  alteration  charges,  running 
all  the  way  from  $1.25  to  $6.00  as  the  average  charge 
to  customers  for  alterations.  (See  note  following 
Table  4A.) 

Thirty-four  stores,  repre.senting  83%  of  all  stores 
replying  to  this  question,  state  that  the  average  charge  to 
customers  ranges  from  $2.00  to  $5.00. 

Nineteen  stores — the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
group  and  comprising  4f)%  of  all  stores  reporting — 
stated  that  the  average  charge  to  customers  for  altera¬ 
tions  ranges  from  $2.00  to  $3.00. 

Percentage  of  Total  Coat  of  Alterations  Collected 
from  Customers 

TABLE  NO.  4 
Forty-one  Stores  Replying 

Per  Cent  Collected  Per  Cent  to  Total 


5  Stores  report 

46—  50%, 

12% 

8  “ 

60-  70%, 

20%o 

11  “ 

72—  88%, 

27%, 

17  “ 

90—100%, 

41%, 

100%, 

The  above  table  shows  that  28  stores,  representing 
68%  of  all  stores  reporting,  collected  over  70%  of  the 
total  cost  of  alterations  from  customers. 

Seventeen  stores — the  greatest  number  in  any  one 
group  and  comprising  42%  of  all  stores  reporting. 
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state  that  they  collected  between  90%  and  100%  of  the 
total  alteration  cost  from  customers. 

It  was  found  that  as  the  percentage  collected  from 
customers  increased,  the  average  charge  per  alteration 
to  customers  also  increased.  For  example,  the  stores 
which  collected  over  70%  of  the  total  cost  of  alterations 
charged  their  customers  more  for  alterations  than  those 
which  collected  less  than  this  percentage. 

The  following  table  indicates  this  to  be  the  case; 

TABLE  NO.  4-A 
Forty-one  Stores  Replying 

Per  Cent  of  Alteration  Average  of  Charges 
Costs  Collected  Per  Customer 

5  Stores  report  46 —  50%  $2.12 

8  “  “  60—  70%  2.71 

11  “  “  72—  88%  3.61 

17  “  ••  90—100%  3.62 

Note;  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  in 
Table  No.  4A  listed  above  do  not  represent  the  total 
average  charge  for  alterations,  but  only  the  average 
charge  paid  by  customers.  In  most  cases,  as  the  above 
table  indicates,  the  store  has  to  sustain  an  appreciable 
amount  of  the  alteration  cost,  as  in  very  few  cases  is 
100%  of  the  alteration  cost  collected  from  customers. 

Testing  Dresses  for  Size  and  Fit 

In  response  to  the  question  “How  do  you  test  your 
dresses  for  size  and  fit  when  they  are  received  from  the 
manufacturer?”  the  following  is  a  numerical  summary 
of  the  replies  received. 

TABLE  NO.  5 

18  stores  report  that  no  test  is  made 
11  stores  report  they  test  on  forms 
7  stores  report  they  test  either  on  forms  or 
on  living  models 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  stores  testing 
or  not  testing  is  equally  divided.  Several  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  which  report  that  no  test  is  made  state  they  intend 
to  test  dresses  on  forms  in  the  future. 

Percentage  of  Dresses  Improperly  Sized 

Thirteen  stores  submitted  figures  showing  the  percent¬ 
age  of  dresses  received  which  were  not  properly  sized. 
These  percentage  figures  are  as  follows : 

6  stores  report  5%  improperly  sized 

4  “  “  10% 

1  “  “  15% 

1  “  “  30% 

1  “  “  50% 

The  following  comments  appearing  on  six  of  the 
questionnaires  are  interesting ; 

None  in  good  dresses 
Very  few 

Better  grades  uniformly  satisfactory 
None  in  9,000  dresses  which  were  tested 
Very  few — buy  only  from  reputable  manufac¬ 
turers 


Percentage  of  Dresses  Altered  in  Sizes  Ranging  from 
36  to  40  and  40  to  46 

Twenty-eight  stores  supplied  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  the  statements  are  about  equally  divided  as  to 
percentage  of  dresses  altered  in  sizes  36  to  40  and  40 
to  46.  The  percentage  altered  in  sizes  36  to  40  is  51%, 
while  the  percentage  altered  in  sizes  40  to  46  is  49%. 

Suggestions  and  Recommendations 

The  suggestions  and  recommendations  submitted  by 
members  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  causes  of  altera¬ 
tions  are  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  pertaining 
to  manufacturers  and  those  pertaining  to  retailers. 

GROUP  I 

Suggestions  to  Manufacturers 

Suggestions  and  recommendations  applicable  to  manu¬ 
facturers  may  be  classified  under  the  following  main 
headings : — 

1.  Standardized  system  of  sizing 

2.  Cutting  of  sleeves 

3.  More  material  in  seams 

4.  Miscellaneous 

Standardization  of  Sizes 

Effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  standard 
system  of  sizing. 

A  uniform  size  pattern  to  be  used  by  every 
manufacturer. 

All  maaiufacturers  should  use  forms  with 
same  measurements. 

Accurate  sizing — ^better  proportioning  and  de¬ 
signing. 

Use  correctly  sized  patterns  and  more  accur¬ 
acy  in  cutting  and  finishing  up  the  garment. 
Better  proportioning  in  line  with  causes  of 
complaint. 

Standardized  fitting  forms  for  use  by  all  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Uniform  cutting  by  manufacturers  as  to  size, 
etc. 

Better  cut  and  made  garments  from  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Cutting  of  Sleeves 

1.  Badly  cut  and  ill  fitting  sleeves  are  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  increased  alteration 
costs.  Once  the  manufacturer  can  overcome 
that  problem,  alteration  costs  will  decrease. 

2.  Take  care  to  cut  sleeves  accurately  on 
straight  grain  of  material. 

3.  Increase  girth  of  upper  arm  of  sleeve  at  line 
extending  across  sleeve  at  base  of  sleeve  cap. 

4.  Cut  sleeves  at  wrist  to  conform  more  nearly 
with  actual  average  wrist  measurements. 

5.  Increase  the  height  of  the  sleeve  cap  in  order 
to  allow  ample  length  in  the  sleeve  cap  to 
reach  the  present  short  shoulder  line.  The 
present  fashion  favors  an  arm  hole  placed 
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high  on  the  point  of  the  shoulder  and  conse¬ 
quently  giving  a  short  shoulder  effect — 
Sleeves  need  to  l)e  cut  with  a  high  curve  at 
the  top  to  meet  this  short  shoulder  fashion. 

(}.  Where  plaits  are  needed  at  bend  of  elbow  at 
the  sleeve  seam,  an  inch  or  two  additional 
length  on  liack  of  sleeve  is  essential. 

7.  Care  in  easing  in  sleeves  over  top  of  shoul¬ 
der  to  take  care  of  curve  on  top  of  arm. 

8.  Have  manufacturer  cut  velvets  on  the  grain 
— most  of  the  sleeves  come  in  cut  on  the 
bias. 

y.  Shoulder  made  1"  shorter,  sleeve  made 
larger  in  muscle  so  no  gussets  need  to  be 
used  (customers  object).  Sleeves  longer 
from  shoulder  to  elbow  at  least  1"  or  1)4”- 

More  Material  in  Seams 
Several  comments  were  received  that  there 

is  not  ample  material  allowed  in  seams. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  In  dresses  with  slips,  slips  should  be  made 
larger  across  the  hips. 

2.  Back  of  dresses  at  neck  line  cut  straight 
across  from  shoulder  seam  to  shoulder  seam. 

Too  deep  a  curve  causes  dresses  to  pull 
down  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Round  shoul- 
<ler  figures  will  usually  need  a  group  of  tucks 
at  center  Iwick  at  neck  in  any  case. 

3.  Cut  neck  lines  with  less  curve  at  back  of 
neck. 

GROUP  11. 

Suggestions  to  Retailers 

Suggestions  and  recommendations  applicable  to  re¬ 
tailers  may  Ik?  classified  under  the  following  main  head¬ 
ings: 

1.  Training  of  .Salespeople 

2.  Test  sizes  when  received  from  manufacturers 

3.  Adequate  size  ranges  in  stock 

4.  Miscellaneous 


Training  of  Salespeople 
The  following  comments  were  received : — 

Better  salesmanship 

Develop  a  greater  tendency  on  the  part  of 
salespeople  to  sell  size  and  fit  rather  than 
colors  in  garments. 

Intensive  training  of  salesj)eople  to  sell  gar¬ 
ments  to  fit  customer. 

Instruct  salespeople  to  sell  the  right  size  or 
right  kind  of  merchandise. 

To  sell  the  size  nearest  the  customer’s  actual 
size. 

Train  salespeople  to  recognize  what  constitutes 
a  well  fitting  garment. 

Test  Sizes  when  Received  from  Manufacturers 

Check  sizes  from  manufacturers — Experienced 
fitter  to  check  sizes  on  forms  in  marking 
room. 

Adequate  Size  Ranges 

Feature  more  little  women’s  dresses  and  half 
sizes. 

Educate  buyers  to  study  their  customers  in 
regard  to  size  demand  and  keep  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  stock  in  the  wanted  sizes.  Having  cor¬ 
rect  sizes  would  eliminate  major  alterations 
which  are  expensive. 

Feature  more  half  sizes  and  shorts.  This  will 
decrease  too  long  waisted  dresses  and  taking 
up  of  hems. 


Miscellaneous 

Charge  full  cost  for  alterations. 

Note:  The  above  recommendations  should  not  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  official  ones  recommended  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  but  are 
simply  comments  taken  verbatim  from  the  question¬ 
naires  and  printed  for  the  inff)rmation  of  the  reader. 


Suf^f^estions  From  Employees 


Enqjloyces  of  the  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  presented 
no  less  than  43  suggestions  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
store.  Of  these,  11  were  voted  i)rizes.  So  pertinent 
and  ])ractical  were  these  suggestions  that,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  they  have  already  been  put  in  practice. 

Illustrative  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  these 
suggestions  are :  'I'he  delivery  trucks  have  replaced  their 
mechanical  horns  with  electric  ones  (second  ])rize).  A 
vacuum  cleaner  is  now  used  to  clean  reserves,  thus 
preventing  the  scattering  of  dust  from  dry  sweeping 
(third  prize).  In  several  cases  a  tube  was  changed  to 
a  more  convenient  location.  Erasable  stamps  are  being 
used  in  place  of  pencils,  in  marking  lamp  shades  and 
stocking  boxes ;  the  Planning  department  is  studying 
this  problem  with  a  view  to  extending  the  use  of  these 
erasable  stamps. 


Pincers  or  small  tweezers  are  being  used  for  setting 
type  on  the  Marking  Machines  in  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment.  which  will  save  time  and  help  prevent  soiling 
merchandise  with  marking  ink. 

.A  narrow  molding  jdaced  around  the  edges  of  the 
Picture  Display  tables  prevent  pictures  from  being 
pushed  or  jarred  off  the  tables  and  broken. 

The  vendors  of  glass  salad  and  mayonnaise  sets  will 
wrap  separately  the  small  glass  ladles  which  come  with 
the  above  sets  instead  of  jacking  them  loose  throughout 
the  straw  as  is  done  at  present,  to  prevent  breakage 
and  save  time. 

Two  cabinets  were  constructed  for  the  display  of 
shower  curtains  in  Dejjartment  II,  according  to  sj>ecifi- 
cations  given,  which  provides  for  shower  curtain  re¬ 
serve  stock.  — From  “Sparks”. 
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How  Retail  Stores  Can  Apply  Findings 
of  Sales  Clerks  Compensation  Study 

By  Anne  Bezanson,  Associate  Director,  Industrial  Research  Department,  Wharton  School. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  study  of  sales  clerks’  compensation  will  receive  marked  attention  at  the  Sixth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Store  Managers'  Division  in  Chicago,  May  20-23.  Mr.  Ches¬ 
ter  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs-Vandervoort  and  Barney  Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Lotus,  will 
present  the  subject,  “By-Products  of  the  Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study’’,  analyzing 
some  of  the  significant  findings  of  their  application.  Illustrated  by  charts. 


Can  You  Answer? 

Why  do  merchants,  who  send  their  buyers  to  every 
comer  of  the  earth,  who  compare  quality  from  dealer 
to  dealer,  who  are  experts  on  prices  and  who  figure 
prices  of  the  goods  they  purchase  to  the  minutest  frac¬ 
tions,  play  blind-man’s  buff  when  it  comes  to  methods 
of  wage  payment?  You  turn  on  all  the  lights  when 
you  study  the  whims  of  the  customer.  Can  you  play 
the  game  of  supplying  these  demands  in  the  dark? 

Do  you  know  what  the  weekly  earnings  of  sales  clerks 
are  in  other  stores  than  your  own?  Do  you  know 
what  the  selling  costs  are  in  those  same  departments? 
Have  you  compared  the  volume  of  weekly  net  sales  of 
your  own  employees  with  the  weekly  net  sales  of  others  ? 
How  do  you  know  whether  a  department  is  over-man¬ 
ned  or  not  if  you  do  not  know  even  in  your  own  store 
the  number  of  transactions  sales  clerks  average  per 
week? 

OUR  study  in  the  37  stores,  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  compare  the  success  of  selling  methods 
in  the  various  stores  in  four  major  departments : 
women’s  hosiery;  women’s  and  misses’  dresses,  suits, 
and  coats;  men’s  clothing;  and  house  furnishings. 

In  these  stores  some  findings  are  clear  and  quite  defi¬ 
nite,  consequently  I  shall  show: 

How  much  the  selling  costs  of  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  vary  from  store  to  store. 

That  there  is  more  uniformity  in  selling 
costs  in  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments 
with  their  great  variety  of  merchandise  than 
in  the  selling  of  women’s  hosiery'. 

That  there  is  not  only  a  diversity  in  methods 
of  wage  payment  in  similar  departments  in 
participating  stores  but  there  is  an  extreme 
variation  in  the  earnings  of  sales  clerks. 

Finally,  I  shall  make  a  comparison  within 
each  department  to  determine  whether  the 
highest  paid  or  lowest  paid  employees  are  most 
advantageous  to  the  stores. 

The  records  at  present  available  are  for  the  three 
months  period,  September  to  November.  Consequently 
the  conclusions  of  this  paper  are  limited  to  comparisons 
in  this  quarterly  period. 

When  one  discusses  making  comparisons  of  selling 
departments  the  first  question  that  arises  is — what 


comparisons  are  valid?  Should  a  small  department  be 
compared  with  a  large -department? 

Everyone  would  agree  that  if  the  small  department 
has  the  same  selling  cost  and  similar  earnings  to  its 
sales  clerks  there  would  be  some  validity  in  compari¬ 
sons. 

Hosiery  Departments — Let  us  see  whether  or  not 
small  hosiery  departments  may  safely  be  compared  with 
large  ones.  The  hosiery  departments  iti  our  study  may 
be  classified  into  three  group!}  according  to  the  volume 
of  monthly  net  sales.  The  group  selling  less  than  $10,- 
000  per  month  may  be  called  small  departments;  the 
group  selling  $10,000  to  $20,000,  medium  sized  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  group  selling  $20,000  and  over  may  be 
called  large  departments.  (In  this  division  the  small 
departments  have  not  more  than  five  sales  clerks,  the 
intermediate  group  six  to  fifteen  employees,  and  the 
large  departments  may  have  fifteen  to  fifty  employees). 

Selling  costs  average  4.6  to  4.8  per  cent  in  the  small 
departments;  4.1  per  cent  in  the  intermediate  group  and 
4.0  in  the  large  departments.  We  must  conclude  that 
the  small  hosiery  department  is  o])erating  at  some  dis¬ 
advantage  and  that  comparisons  of  selling  costs  should 
be  made  between  hosiery  departments  of  similar  size 
instead  of  between  all  sizes  of  departments. 

If  we  compare  the  earnings  of  sales  clerks  in  these 
departments,  the  same  conclusion  is  reached.  The  weekly 
earnings  of  sales  clerks,  in  reporting  stores,  average  $18 
in  small  departments,  $19  in  medium  sized  and  $20.50 
in  large  departments.  The  fact  that  earnings  are  higher 
and  selling  costs  lower  shows  that  the  large  units  have 
a  considerable  advantage.  For  the  present  more  pro¬ 
gress  will  be  made  by  making  comparisons  with  a  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  success  of  small  de¬ 
partments  cannot  be  shown  by  grouping  all  sizes  to¬ 
gether. 

Having  established  these  facts,  it  is  well  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  range  in  selling  costs  in  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments.  The  percentages  scatter  all  the  way  from  3.1  in 
one  store  to  7.6  in  another.  Most  hosiery  units  in  the 
study  have  selling  costs  below  4.4.  In  all,  seven  depart¬ 
ments  have  costs  above  5  per  cent  with  one  as  high  as 
7.6.  These  seven  departments  are  out  of  line  whether 
size  is  considered  or  not.  Can  the  managers  of  these 
departments  afford  to  play  the  game  of  selling  in  the 
dark? 

In  deciding  that  small  hosiery  departments  cannot  be 
compared  with  large  ones,  I  have  reached  a  conclusion 
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that  most  of  you  expected.  This  should  not  lead  us  to 
assume  that  the  same  is  true  in  all  departments.  One 
of  the  difficulties  of  giving  out  preliminary  research 
findings  is  that  they  may  be  applied  before  they  have 
been  hilly  tested. 

Ready-to-Wear — Let  us  test  this  finding  in  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  in  retail  selling,  wo¬ 
men’s  and  misses’  dresses,  suits  and  coats.  Here  a 
different  situation  is  found  than  in  hosiery.  There  is 
verv  little  difference  in  the  showing  of  small  and  large 
ready-to-wear  departments. 

The  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments  have  been 
grouped  in  four  sizes  with  nine  departments  in  each 
group: 

1.  Those  with  monthly  net  sales  of  less  than 
$25,000. 

2.  Those  with  monthly  net  sales  of  $25,000 
and  less  than  $50,000. 

3.  Those  with  monthly  net  sales  of  $50,000 
and  less  than  $100,000. 

4.  Those  with  monthly  net  sales  of  $100,000 
and  over. 

Those  with  monthly  net  sales  of  less  than  $25,000 
are  referred  to  as  “small”,  the  two  groups  between 
$25,000  and  $100,000  are  called  “medium”  sized.  Those 
over  $100,000  are  considered  as  “large”  departments. 

Despite  the  difference  in  volume,  the  costs  of  selling 
are  very  uniform  from  store  to  store.  There  is,  cer¬ 
tainly,  much  less  difference  in  selling  costs  than  the 
inequality  in  size  suggests.  Twenty-four  of  the  37 
women’s  and  misses’  ready-to-wear  departments  show 
selling  costs  between  3.5  and  4.5  per  cent.  Five  are 
below  3.5  and  9  above  4.5,  the  highest  being  6.1  per 
cent.  The  two  smallest  groups  with  monthly  net  sales 
of  less  than  $50,000  have  medium  selling  cost  of  4.1 
l)er  cent  with  about  one-third  of  the  departments  (5) 
l)elow  3.9  per  cent.  higher  average  selling  cost  of 
4.4  is  shown  by  the  departments  with  monthly  net  sales 
of  $50,000  to  $100,000.  In  the  9  largest  departments  the 
selling  costs  averaged  3.8  i)er  cent.  What  is  of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  selling  costs  are  very  uniform  in  a  de¬ 
partment  in  which  salesmanship  is  very  difficult. 

Small  and  Medium — However,  the  earnings  of  sales 
clerks  tend  to  be  lower  in  small  departments.  Weekly 
earnings  in  small  departments  averaged  about  $22.00 
per  week ;  in  the  largest  group  they  averaged  more  than 
$30.00  per  week.  The  two  intermediate  groups  averaged 
$26.50  and  $25.00  per  week. 

For  some  purposes  then,  comparisons  may  be  made 
between  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments,  without 
regard  to  size.  Many  of  the  medium  sized  departments 
are  doing  quite  as  well  as  some  of  the  largest. 

The  uniformity  shown  in  this  analysis  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  tribute  to  the  management  of  these  retail 
establishments.  Selling  costs  tend  to  be  higher  in  men’s 
clothing  departments  than  in  women’s  ready-to-wear. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  19  departments  have  selling 
costs  al)ove  5  per  cent  with  two  as  high  as  6  per  cent. 
There  are  more  high  cost  units  in  the  small  depart¬ 
ments  than  in  the  large,  but  the  difference  according  to 
size  is  not  extreme.  Until  the  study  has  been  continued 


over  a  period  long  enough  to  have  all  bonus  adjustments 
made,  conclusions  must  be  tentative. 

At  this  time  I  cannot  say  whether  the  house  furnish¬ 
ings  department  can  l)e  compared  at  all  from  store  to 
store.  The  selling  costs  in  22  departments  vary  from 
3.6  i)er  cent  in  one  store  to  81.4  jier  cent  in  another.  The 
variation  in  articles  sold  should  be  considered.  Probably 
this  is  a  place  where  the  merchandise  sold  must  l)e  stud¬ 
ied  and  comparisons  made  for  small  selling  units  instead 
of  for  the  whole  department. 

Summarizing  the  argument  up  to  this  point,  we  have 
said  that  small  hosiery  departments  cannot  be  compared 
with  large  ones  because  selling  costs  vary  from  an 
average  of  4.6  per  cent  in  units  of  less  than  $10,000 
per  month  to  4.0  in  large  departments  with  lower  earn¬ 
ings  per  week  in  the  small  group.  In  the  sale  of  wo¬ 
men’s  dresses,  suits  and  coats,  the  small  departments 
are  only  slightly  higher  in  selling  costs  than  large  ones 
and  many  of  the  medium  sized  are  on  a  par  with  the 
large  departments.  However,  weekly  earnings  of  sales 
clerks  average  about  $8  less  in  small  than  in  large 
departments. 

Sales  Volume  Versus  Selling  Costs — In  connection 
with  the  effect  of  volume  of  sales  upon  selling  costs 
there  is  a  more  useful  method  of  comparison  than  the 
volume  of  the  department,  namely  the  average  weekly 
net  sales  of  employees.  The  low  selling  costs  in  ready- 
to-wear  departments  are  in  those  with  average  weekly 
net  sales  of  $625  or  more  per  sales  clerk.  Low  selling 
costs  are  rarely  found  in  ready-to-wear  departments 
where  employees  are  not  selling  an  average  of  $600 
in  net  sales  per  week.  In  hosiery  departments,  average 
weekly  net  sales  of  $425  per  week  are  found  in  low 
cost  departments.  In  other  words,  the  average  sales’' 
volume  of  employees  within  the  department  is  more 
important  in  determining  high  or  low  costs  than  the 
volume  of  the  whole  department. 

Salaries  and  Commission — Our  next  question  con¬ 
cerns  the  making  of  comparisons  between  stores  using 
different  methods  of  wage  ])ayment.  Can  the  depart¬ 
ment  paying  a  straight  salary  be  fairly  compared  with 
the  department  paying  a  salary  plus  a  commission  on 
sales  or  with  a  quota  bonus  department  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  guaranteed  weekly  rate? 

I^t  us  admit  at  the  outset  that  comparisons  between 
salary  and  commission  stores  should  be  made  only  over 
a  long  period,  preferably  a  year.  This  is  obvious  since 
salary  payments  vary  little  from  month  to  month.  Com¬ 
mission  and  quota-bonus  stores  may  average  more  or 
less  in  other  quarterly  periods  than  they  did  in  the 
autumn  months.  September  to  November.  This  means 
that  all  statements  for  a  short  period  must  be  tentative. 

Comparison — In  this  quarterly  period,  how  do  selling 
costs  compare  under  the  various  methods  of  payment? 
There  is  little  difference  in  average  selling  costs  in 
hosiery  departments.  Salary  plus  commission  methods 
are  highest  by  about  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Some 
of  the  departments  with  salary  and  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  on  all  sales  are  lower  than  any  of  the  quota- 
bonus  stores  but  an  average  of  4.2  is  fairly  typical. 
The  influence  of  incentive  methods  of  wage  payment 
seems  to  be  less  in  this  department  than  in  some  others 
where  the  customer  knows  less  well  what  she  wants.  . 
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Methods  of  Payments — The  average  weekly  net  sales 
per  employee  are  of  some  interest  in  this  connection. 
The  highest  level  of  net  sales  was  in  commission  de¬ 
partments  (about  $440)  ;  under  salary  and  bonus 
method  weekly  net  sales  per  employee  were  identical, 
$425.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this  department  that  in¬ 
centive  methods  are  stimulating  employees  to  sell.  There 
are  exceptions.  And  participants  should  await  the  de¬ 
tailed  report  before  they  conclude  that  their  method  of 
payment  is  ineffective.  It  should  he  notefl  that  sales 
clerks  receive  less  per  week  in  straight  salary  depart¬ 
ments  and  most  in  commission  departments. 

In  the  women’s  and  misses’  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  the  findings  are  not  so  definite.  Selling  costs  tend 
to  be  lowest  in  departments  paying  a  straight  salary. 
The  p>ercentage  is  4.0  in  straight  salary,  4.1  in  salary 
plus  a  commission  on  sales  and  4.4  in  quota  bonus 
methods.  Stated  differently,  44  per  cent  of  the  salary 
departments  have  selling  costs  of  less  than  4  per  cent, 
42  per  cent  of  the  commission  departments  and  one- 
fourth  of  those  paying  by  quota-bonus  methods  rank 
below  4  per  cent. 

However,  this  is  not  the  whole  story  since  earnings 
are  somewhat  higher  in  the  bonus  group  (average  $23.50 
in  salary  and  in  salary  and  commission  methods  and  a 
trifle  over  $26  in  quota-bonus). 

“Quality  Goods” — Another  factor  leads  one  to  hesi¬ 
tate  in  judging  the  effect  of  methods  of  wage  j)ayment. 
Some  of  the  departments  paying  straight  salary  are 
handling  “quality  goods”.  This  accounts  in  part  for 
the  lead  of  salaried  departments  in  net  sales  per  week. 
At  any  rate,  weekly  net  sales  average  nearly  $f)75  per 
employee  in  the  straight  salary  and  about  $560  in  com¬ 
mission  and  $600  in  bonus  departments.  In  other 
words,  weekly  net  sales  were  above  $750  ])er  employee 
in  44  i)er  cent  of  the  salaried  departments  though  only 
18  i)er  cent  of  the  commission  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
quota-lxjnus  departments  had  as  large  an  amount. 

Lowest  Selling  Costs  and  Highest  Weekly  Net  Sales 
— Tentatively,  and  with  the  warning  that  many  factors 
not  considered  in  this  analysis  affect  results,  we  may 
say  that,  in  the  short  period  of  this  report,  departments 
paying  a  straight  salary  showed  the  lowest  selling  costs 
and  the  highest  weekly  net  sales  per  employee.  The 
effect  is  slightly  to  be  discounted  since  weekly  earnings 
were  not  as  high  as  under  quota-bonus  methods  of  re¬ 
muneration. 

Up  to  this  point,  variations  in  selling  cost,  in  weekly 
earnings  and  in  methods  of  wage  payment  have  been 
compared  from  store  to  store.  Briefly,  in  my  final  point 
I  want  to  comment  upon  one  of  the  most  significant 
comparisons  which  this  study  has  attempted.  We  have 
not  been  satisfied  with  the  use  of  average  figures  for  a 
department.  Employees  in  each  department  have  been 
grouped  into  three  earnings  classes.  The  weekly  net 
sales,  transactions,  selling  costs  and  earnings  have  then 
been  compared  for : 

1 —  the  lowest  third  in  weekly  earnings 

2 —  the  middle  or  average  group  in  earnings 

3 —  the  highest  third  in  weekly  earnings. 

This  analysis  is  aimed,  primarily,  to  show  the  maxi¬ 
mum  opportunity  for  employees  within  a  department 


within  each  store.  It  also  makes  it  possible  to  com])are 
the  l)est  sales  clerks  in  a  store  with  a  comparable  group 
in  other  stores.  Does  the  record  indicate  whether  high 
wage  or  low  wage  emi)loyees  are  most  advantageous 
to  the  departments? 

In  hosiery  dei)artments  neither  the  low  wage  nor  the 
high  wage  employees  are  as  low  in  selling  costs  as  the 
middle  wage  group.  This  is  true  in  both  small  and  large 
departments.  The  high  wage  sales  clerks  have  the  larg¬ 
est  net  sales  of  any  group  and  their  sales  checks  are  a 
trifle  higher  but  their  sales  are  not  large  enough  to  off¬ 
set  their  higher  wage  bill.  This  is  generally  true  in 
hosiery  departments.  The  middle  wage  group  are  most 
effective  in  selling  if  costs  are  considered,  if  this  were 
true  everywhere,  probably  everytme  would  be  aware  of 
it.  * 

Highest  Paid  Sales  Clerks — In  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  and  in  men’s  clothing  departments  the  highest  jiaid 
sales  clerks  are  more  than  offsetting  their  higher  earn¬ 
ings.  They  are  most  effective  l)oth  in  volume  of  sales 
and  in  sales  cost. 

An  Important  Conclusion.  What  does  it  signify  to 
store  managers?  One  thing  is  certain,  the  methods  of 
remuneration  should  fit  the  selling  problem.  In  ready- 
to-wear  departments  you  are  dealing  with  goods  difficult 
to  sell,  with  customers  who  haven’t  qu'te  made  up  their 
minds  about  what  they  need.  Here  the  experienced, 
highly  paid  employee  has  a  chance  for  salesmanship  and 
is  giving  in  turn  an  offset  for  higher  remuneratit)n. 

In  hosiery,  either  there  is  less  o])portunity  for  sales¬ 
manship  or  you  are  i)aying  for  length  of  service  or  some 
other  factor  not  evident  in  sales.  It  is  not  my  function 
to  suggest  remedies  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  incentive 
methocls  of  ])ayment  are  not  succeeding  in  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  any  better  than  salary  methods. 

Sharp  Variations  in  Payment  and  Performance — 
Already  you  have  a  i)icture  of  the  differences  in  per¬ 
formance  from  store  to  store.  1  have  given  an  idea  of 
the  range  in  selling  costs ;  I  have  considered  the  effect 
of  size,  methods  of  wage  ])ayment.  volume  of  sales  per 
employee  within  the  store.  This  study  has  for  the  first 
time,  I  believe,  in  department  store  com])arisons  turned 
the  light  on  at  an  angle  that  will  show  differences  in 
payment  and  i)erformance  among  sales  clersk  in  the 
same  department — an  inquiry  that  may  lead  to  compari¬ 
son  of  methods  of  determining  basic  salaries  in  the 
various  organizations. 

The  Question  of  Returns — I'lie  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  departments  are  honeycombed  with  stores  with  a 
difference  of  18  to  24  per  cent  between  their  gross  and 
net  sales.  Certain  sections  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
higher  returns  than  others.  At  any  rate,  three  dress 
departments  have  returns  of  less  than  5  jier  cent,  9  of 
less  than  10  per  cent,  but  one-third  of  our  group  of 
stores  have  returns  amounting  to  18  to  24  per  cent  of 
their  gross  sales.  The  problem  is  not  nearly  so  serious 
in  hosiery.  One-half  of  the  stores  are  well  below  3  per 
cent  and  most  are  below  5  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
returns  cannot  be  overlooked  in  house  furnishings.  In 
the  men’s  clothing  departments  it  is  a  minor  problem 
as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  the  women’s  ready- 
to-wear. 
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Actually  the  comparison  of  selling  costs  without  con¬ 
sidering  returns  is  very  superficial.  Suppose  two  stores 
have  the  same  selling  costs  when  costs  are  based  on 
net  sales.  Suppose  the  one  had  20  jier  cent  returns  and 
the  other  5  jier  cent.  The  one  store  provided  delivery, 
wrapping  and  clerical  service  for  a  larger  volume  than 
the  other  and  their  costs  of  operation  and  indirect  labor 
are  different. 

The  participants  are  making  a  tremendous  effort  to 
supi)ly  the  detail  necessary  for  worthwhile  comparisons. 
The  rest  of  you  are  sharing  the  lienefits.  In  giving  you 
the  results,  I  have  had  to  be  guarded;  some  of  you 
would  like  to  know  the  quality  of  goods  and  the  loca- 
tioti  of  the  stores.  I  cannot  identify  the  blind  man  for 
you.  Hut  some  of  the  stores  outside  the  study  must 
be  playing  blind  man’s  buff  too,  more,  I  suspect  than 
among  those  in  the  study.  You  can  study  your  own 
situation  and  at  least  determine  how  you  compare  with 
the  average  within  the  group. 

Apjdieation  of  Findings — within  the  study  the  same 
store  is  not  the  blind  man  for  every  department.  Where 
they  are  not,  the  problem  resolves  itself  into  attention 


to  a  neglected  department.  Our  research  can  only  locate 
the  problem.  The  solution  involves  finding  the  causes 
in  each  case.  This  is  the  application  of  the  findings  and 
obviously  a  separate  problem  for  each  organization.  In 
a  broader  sense,  some  of  the  findings  demand  more 
general  consideration.  As  an  outsider,  watching  your 
progress,  I  l)elieve  that  your  performance  in  hosiery  in¬ 
dicates  that  not  enough  experimenting  is  being  done 
anywhere  within  our  group  of  stores.  Incentive  methods 
are  not  working.  Has  anyone  tried  group  bonuses  or 
any  joint  method  of  reward  in  this  department? 

I  leave  the  problem  with  you  with  the  statement  that 
judged  by  your  own  success  in  other  departments  you 
have  not  done  well  with  hosiery. 

Experiment  in  research  will  only  be  useful  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  detailed  analyses  made  in  each  store  as 
soon  as  the  findings  have  been  made  available.  The 
study  will  attain  its  purpose  if  it  gives  a  measure  of  the 
work  of  a  typical  group  of  stores  so  classified  and 
standardized  in  methods  of  presentation,  that  it  may  be 
used  as  a  starting  point  for  research  within  the  organi¬ 
zation. 


The  Wog  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Recommended  Reading  for  Personnel  Workers 

.4  suiiiiiiary  of  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  asking  thirty  personnel  workers 
what  books  they  had  found  most  helpful 

Compiled  by  Miss  Ruth  P.  Chapin,  Personnel  Director,  Wm.  Hengerer  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Reading  is  one  of  the  richest  resources  for  new 
ideas  and  self  criticism  available  to  time-driven 
personnel  executives.  This  bibliography  was  com¬ 
piled  Ijecause  of  the  desire  to  develop  in  their  work, 
avoiding  ruts. 

Books  Recommended 

About  Ourselves,  Overstreet,  H.  A.  3.00  Norton. 

Adult  Learning,  Thorndyke,  E.  L.  and  others,  3.00 
MacMillan. 

American  Prosperity,  Mazur,  P.  M.  2.50  Viking  Press. 
Applied  Psychology,  Poffenberger,  A.  T.  4.00  1927 
Appleton. 

Bibliography  of  Retailing,  Nystrom,  P.  H.  2.50  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Press. 

Bom  That  Way,  Johnson  O’Connor,  6.00  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Company. 

Character  and  the  Conduct  of  Life,  McDougall,  Wm. 
3.00  1924  Longmans. 

Democratic  Way  of  Life,  Smith,  T.  V.  1.75  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Economies  of  Fashion,  Nystrom,  P.  H.  6.00  Ronald. 


Economics  of  Retailing,  Nystrom,  P.  H.  3.00  Ronald. 
Elements  of  Retailing,  Leigh  Ruth,  1.80 — 2.00,  1923 
Appleton. 

Executive  and  His  Control  of  Men,  Gowin,  E.  B. 
2.00  MacMillan. 

Fear,  Oliver,  J.  R.  2.50  1927  MacMillan. 

Fundamentals  of  Objective  Psychology,  Dashiell,  F.  J. 
3.00  Houghton. 

Health  Control  in  Merchantile  Life,  Emmons,  A.  B. 
3.00  1926  Harper. 

How  to  Talk,  Clapp.  J.  M.  and  Kane,  E.  A.  5.00  Ronald 
Press. 

How  to  Think  in  Business,  McClure,  Mathaw  Thomp¬ 
son.  2.00  1923  McGraw. 

Human  Nature  and  Management,  Tead,  Ordway 
To  be  published  in  July  1929  McGraw-Hill. 
Increasing  Human  Efficiency  in  Business,  Scott,  W.  D. 
2.25  MacMillan. 

Increasing  Personal  Efficiency,  Laird,  D.  A.  3JOO 
Harper. 

Influencing  Human  Behavior,  Overstreet,  N.  A.  3.00 
Norton. 
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Influencing  Men  in  Business,  Scott,  W.  D.  2.50  Ronald. 
Inside  Experience,  Hart,  J.  K.  2.50  Longmans. 
Meaning  of  Psychology,  Ogden  C.  K.  3.00  Harper. 
Mind  and  Personality,  Brown,  W.  3.50  Putnam. 

Organization  and  Operation  of  Department  Stores, 
Doubman,  J.  R.  &  Whitaker,  J.  R.  3.50  Wiley. 

Organized  Training  in  Business,  Greene,  Dr.  James 
H.  4.00  Harper. 

Personal  Leadership  in  Industry,  Craig,  D.  R.  and 
Charters,  W.  W.  2.50  McGraw. 

Personnel,  Hulverson,  G.  R.  4.50  1927  Ronald. 

Personnel  Administration,  Rossi,  W.  H.  &  Rossi,  D.  I. 
P.  5.00  1928  Williams  &  Wilkins. 

Personnel  Administration  Its  Principles  and  Practice, 
Tead,  Ordway  and  Metcalf,  N.  C.  5.00  1926  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill. 

Personnel  Management,  Scott.  W.  D.  &  Clothier,  R.  C. 
6.00  1926  Shaw,  A.  S. 

Personnel  Research  in  Department  Stores,  Research 
Bureau  Retail  Training  3.00  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Philosophy  of  Management,  Sheldon,  Oliver,  3.00 
Pitman. 

Principles  of  Employment  Psychology,  Burtt,  Harold 
Ernest,  3.00  1926  Houghton. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Retailing,  Greene,  J.  H. 
2.00  McGraw. 

Principles  of  Organization  Applied  to  Modern  Re¬ 
tailing,  Mazur,  P.  M.  &  Silbert.  M.  S.  5.00  1927 
Harper. 

Problems  in  Personnel  Management,  Bloomfield,  D. 

3.50  1923  Wilson,  D.  H. 

Problems  in  Retailing,  David,  D.  K.  &  McNair,  M.  P. 
5.00  Shaw,  A.  W. 

Procedure  in  Employment  Psychology,  Bingham,  W. 

V.  &  Freud,  M.  3.00  Shaw,  A.  W. 

Production  Economics,  Black,  J.  D.  4.50  Holt. 
Psychiatry  in  Industry,  Anderson,  Dr.  V.  V.  4.00  1929 
Harper. 

Psychological  Care  of  Infants  and  Children,  Watson, 
R.  A.  &  J.  B.  2.00  1928  Norton. 

Psychological  Foundations  of  Management,  Metcalf, 
H.  C.  6.00  1927  Shaw,  A.  W. 

Psychology  and  the  Day’s  Work,  Swift,  E.  J.  2.50 
1928  Scribner. 

Psychology  and  the  Industrial  Leader,  Tead,  Ordway. 
To  be  published  later. 

Psychology  for  Executiyes,  Smith,  E.  D.  3.50  1928 
Harper. 

Psychology  for  Students  of  Education,  Gates,  A.  I. 

2.50  MacMillan. 

Psychology  of  Selecting  Men,  Laird,  D.  A.  2nd.  Ed. 
4.00  McGraw. 

Psychology  of  Vocational  Adjustment,  Kitson,  H.  D. 
3.00  Lippincott. 


Retail  Buying,  Brisco,  N.  A.  and  Wingate,  J.  W, 
4.00  Prentice  Hall. 

Retail  Salesmanship,  Brisco,  N.  A.  2.00  Ronald 

Technique  of  Executiye  Control.  Schnell,  E.  H.  2nd, 
Ed.  1.75  McGraw. 

Understanding  Human  Nature,  .\dler,  A.  3.50  Green- 
burg. 

Victim  and  Victor,  Oliver,  J.  R.  2.50  MacMillan. 

Vocational  Psychology,  Hollingsworth,  H.  L.  3.00 
Appleton. 

Ways  of  Behaviorism,  Watson.  J.  B.  2.00  1928  Harper. 

Why  Men  Fail,  Fishbein,  M.  &  White,  W.  A.  Eda, 
2.00  Century. 

Why  We  Behave  Like. Human  Beings,  Dorsey,  G.  A. 

3.50  Harper. 

Magazines  Recommended 

American  Economic  Review. 

Bulletin,  The.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Adult  Education  and  the  Library. 

Bulletin  of  Business  Research  (('Ihio  University). 

Dry  Goods  Economist. 

Dry  Goods  Journal. 

Dry  Goods  Merchants’  Trade  Journal. 

Factory  and  Industrial  Management. 

Forbe’s  Magazine. 

Harvard  Business  Review. 

Industrial  Psychology. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology. 

Journal  of  Personnel  Research. 

Journal  of  Retailing  (N.  Y.  U. ) 

Magazine  of  Business. 

Management  Review. 

Mental  Hygiene  Magazine. 

Monthly  Labor  Review  (U.  S.  Department  of  Labor). 
Nation’s  Business. 

New  York  Times. 

New  York  Times  (Book  Review  Section) 

Personnel  (American  Management  Association). 
Personnel  Journal. 

Printed  Salesmanship. 

Retailing  (Women’s  Wear). 

Retail  Ledger. 

Vocational  Guidance  Magazine. 

Pamphlets  Recommended 

Administration  of  Personnel  Functions  in  Ohio  De¬ 
partment  Stores,  (Ohio  University). 

American  Association  for  Adidt  Education,  Publications. 
.American  Management  Association  Booklets. 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  Publications. 
Harvard  Bureau  Bulletins. 

Personnel  Research  Federation  Publications. 

Policy  Holders  Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

Psychiatric  Guide  for  Employment  (Anderson). 
Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  Publications. 
University  of  Michigan  Business  Studies. 
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By  M.  A.  RICHARDSON 


y  During  the  present  period  of 

Present  unrest  it  is  almost  impossible  to 

Tendencies  ignore  the  remarkable  trends  that 

have  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  years  in  retailing.  When  one  speaks  of  unrest  it 
is  not  meant  to  indicate  difficult  times,  but  rather  to 
indicate  the  uncertainty  of  the  future.  There  are  per¬ 
haps  a  few  merchants  in  the  country  who  have  not 
made  a  careful  study  of  their  balance  sheet  and  asked 
themselves  how  much  cash  and  how  many  shares  of 
stock  they  could  get  for  their  business — even  those  who 
have  not  progressed  this  far  have  without  doubt  at 
least  given  it  some  thought.  A  leading  merchant  stated 
a  few  days  ago  that  if  more  attention  was  paid  to  re¬ 
tailing  than  to  contemplation  of  sale  value,  better  busi¬ 
ness  would  result. 

This  would  appear  to  be  exceedingly  sound  advice 
because  in  the  first  place,  chain  organizations  only  want 
aggressive  profit  making  units  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  more  aggressive  and  the  larger  profits,  the 
larger  the  offer.  If  you  are  not  aggressive  and  enjoying 
good  profits  they  don’t  want  you,  so  therefore  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  closer  application. 

«  «  * 

When  calling  to  mind  the  pres- 
Trends  in  ent  tendencies,  we  naturally  think 

Retailing  of  the  many  developments  and 

changes  effected  in  this  industry 
of  ours  during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  really  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Comparatively  few  years  ago  in 
going  through  the  records  of  a  retail  store  it  was  amaz¬ 
ing  to  observe  the  utter  chaos  and  the  inadequacy  of 
facts  on  which  to  do  an  intelligent  job  of  operation. 
In  public  work  I  had  the  opportunity  of  making  this 
observation  and  in  comparison  with  industrial  organ¬ 
izations  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  retailer  ran  a  poor 
third. 

*  «  » 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  few  of 
Looking  forward  thinking  men  of  re- 

Backtvards  tailing  got  together  and  organ¬ 

ized  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
to  these  men,  to  a  large  extent,  can  be  credited  our 
many  developments,  for  there  is  very  little  doubt  but 
what  the  Congress  has  been  one  of  the  leading  factors. 
Looking  backwards,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember 
when  it  was  really  unsafe  to  suggest  to  merchant  that 
competing  stores  should  exchange  ideas  and  statistics 
or  that  the  retail  method  of  inventorying  would  be  help¬ 
ful  and  that  he  should  install  it.  No  two  stores  had  any¬ 
thing  similar  in  ex{)ense  distribution  or  other  accounting 
records.  It  is  true  to-day  that  we  have  some  stores  that 
are  still  in  this  position,  but  they  are  few  in  number 


and  as  time  'goes  on  they  will  diminish  either  by  their 
failure,  change  of  organization  or  policy  or  through 
outside  acquisition. 

«  *  * 

Even  though  we  have  a  long 
Things  vvay  to  go  in  being  what  we 

Accomplished  should  be,  we  can  not  help  but 

marvel  at  the  things  accomplished. 
To-day  most  of  us  are  operating  on  the  retail  basis, 
which  is  the  only  economical  method  of  operation, 
wherein  we  follow  a  charted  course  and  know  when 
the  rocks  are  near.  And  rocks  are  close  at  hand  in 
some  form  or  other  at  all  times !  They  may  be  present 
in  the  form  of  heavy  stocks,  slow  selling  merchandise, 
too  high  or  too  low  original  markups,  too  large  mark- 
downs,  or  in  many  other  forms.  We  must  also  recog¬ 
nize  the  developments  made  in  standard  expense  classi¬ 
fication  and  at  least  in  our  new  Manual,  this  problem 
seems  to  have  been  properly  solved. 

«  «  « 

Through  the  wide  acceptance  of 
the  principle  advocated  by  the 
Congress,  we  are  able  to  compile 
statistics  on  various  merchandis¬ 
ing  activities  that  should  prove  of 
inestimable  value  to  each  store  executive.  We  have  also 
been  able  to  compile  like  statistics  on  operating  results 
for  your  guidance.  These  statistics  will  improve  in 
quality  and  true  value  as  time  goes  on,  due  to  keener 
competition  and  the  necessity  for  individuals  to  co¬ 
operate  in  order  for  them  to  receive  the  aid  that  they 
require.  Each  progressive  merchant  thoroughly  real¬ 
izes  to-day  that  he  must  have  facts  on  which  to  operate 
and  they  must  not  be  history,  but  current  up  to  the 
minute  facts. 

The  Congress  has  not  only  made  these  compilations 
IKjssible,  but  actually  compile  the  information  for  you. 
Statistics  covering  1928  operations  will  be  available  to 
cooperating  stores  in  the  near  future.  If  you  did  not 
cooperate  get  on  the  band  wagon  and  do  so  next  year. 
S|)eaking  of  cooperation  calls  to  mind  about  the  story 
alxjut  Jones. 

It  so  happened  that  Jones  did  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  home  one  night  and  he  advised  his  better  half 
that  he  was  spending  the  night  with  a  friend  in  a  neigh- 
Ixjring  city.  Thinking  a  little  research  of  value,  the 
fair  one  tried  to  recall  all  of  Jones’  friends  in  that  city 
and  wired  each  one  inquiring  if  Jones  spent  the  night 
with  them.  On  arising  the  following  morning  ten  tele¬ 
grams  awaited  her  and  on  opening  them,  all  ten  advised 
that  Jones  had  spent  the  night  with  them.  That  Is  co¬ 
operation. 


Things 

Made 

Possible 
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Many  of  our  leading  execu- 
Looking  tives  in  retailing  can  attribute  a 

Forward  goodly  share  of  their  success  to 

the  Congress.  The  association  of 
men  in  the  same  profession  naturally  broadens  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  well  as  promotes  the  Industry.  We  now 
think  of  a  controller  as  one  of  the  dominant  powers  in 
the  organization  rather  than  a  recorder  of  historical 
data.  The  controller  really  starts  to  function  after  the 
data  is  recorded.  Up  to  that  time  it  is  office  manage¬ 
ment,  but  the  analysis  and  application  that  follows  is 
control.  In  our  present  activities  the  controller  is  store 
wide  in  his  function. 

To  assist  him  in  properly  functioning  as  outlined,  it 
is  es.sential  that  he  be  advised  on  all  current  methods  of 
operation,  the  new  developments,  and  the  activities  of 
others  engaged  in  his  profession.  One  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  attend  the  convention  held  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us  that  our  annual  meet¬ 
ings  are  not  properly  described  as  a  convention,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  are  of  a  much  wider  scope.  They  would 


perhaps  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  Four  Day 
Laboratory,  or  Specialized  School  where  problems  are 
presented,  analyzed  and  thoroughly  discussed.  One  can¬ 
not  fail  to  benefit  from  such  conference  and  the  contact 
with  other  successful  men  in  the  same  work  also  adds 
to  the  value  of  attendance. 

If  any  particular  perplexing  j)roblems  are  confronted, 
this  is  the  time  and  place  for  their  solution.  In  another 
section  of  this  BrLLH;TiN  you  will  note  our  program  by 
days  of  many  of  the  pre.sentations  to  be  made. 

Look  it  over  and  ask  yourself  what  of  importance  has 
been  (jmitted. 

Ask  your.self  also  if  you  know  all  of  the  answers  to 
the  problems  suggested  in  the  titles.  Of  course,  you 
don’t,  because  the  answers  change. 

The  solution  today  may  be  something  else  next  year 
and  it  requires  all  of  our  ingenuity  to  keep  abreast  with 
the  times  and  changing  conditions. 

To  assist  you,  come  to  the  Concurrent  Convention  at 
the  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago — May  20  to  23. 

»  «  » 


Installing  Stock  Control 

By  Frank  H.  Neely,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  M.  Rich  &  Bros,  ('.o.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


IT  was  in  1884  that  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  Henry 
L.  Gantt  began  the  application  of  the  science  of 
management  to  manufacturing.  The  pioneering  work 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Gantt  was  a  real  philosophy — 
a  Spirit  of  Management  that  took  into  account  in  full 
measure  the  human  side,  combining  with  the  comfort 
of  the  worker,  the  primary  consideration  in  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanical  equipment,  the  movement  of  the 
materials,  necessary  light  and  air  and  all  physical  sur¬ 
roundings  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

Control  System  in  Production 

True  scientific  management  consists  of  job  analysis 
followed  by  the  training  and  development  of  the  worker 
towards  the  best  results  on  his  job  and,  with  physical 
conditions  perfected,  stimulating  pride  in  his  accom¬ 
plishment  so  that  new  ideas,  systems,  processes,  and 
mechanism  might  become  assimilated.  There  sprung  up, 
however,  in  the  wake  of  these  engineers  applying  their 
energy  and  brain  to  better  human  development,  a  group 
of  so-called  efficiency  experts  who  traded  on  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  scientific  management  with  small  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  human  side — a  group  that  planted  systems 
with  no  thought  of  the  preparation  of  the  human  soil 
in  which  such  ideas  were  rooted  and  expected  to  grow 
into  usefulness,  who  superseded  the  philosophy  of  the 
development  of  the  worker  with  authority  of  position. 

Common  sense,  the  necessity  for  changes  and  im¬ 
provements,  must  actuate  all  managerial  control  and, 
while  the  science  of  management  as  applied  to  distri¬ 
bution  may  not  be  as  complicated  as  production,  still 
we  are  fast  moving  toward  a  staff  and  line  organization 
in  all  distributing  businesses. 


The  Line  and  Stuff  Organization 

With  formation  of  combinations,  and  combinations 
of  combinations,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  un¬ 
derstand  organization  and  to  know  that  for  success  a 
large  de])artment  store  must  develop  an  organization 
like  that  of  the  army — line  and  staff  organization.  The 
staff  organization  is  composed  of  specialists  whose  sole 
duty  is  service  in  its  particular  sphere  to  the  line  or¬ 
ganization.  and  the  line  officers,  too  busy  doing  the 
actual  fighting  to  find  time  for  research,  must  learn 
to  trust  exj)erts  in  the  staff  capacity  for  improvements 
in  organization. 

Years  ago  when  the  medical  corps  was  given  place 
in  army  life,  the  resentment  of  the  line  officers  was 
keen,  but  today  what  line  officer  would  ask  for  the 
removal  of  the  medical  corps,  whose  study  and  work 
in  the  preventive  field  has  practically  eliminated  epi¬ 
demics,  and  has  built  up  the  strength  and  health  of  the 
men?  Would  you  consider  that  importance  had  been 
stripped  from  the  line  officer?  Would  not  this  special¬ 
ized  study  give  him  a  better  fighting  unit  for  the  firing 
line? 

And  so  in  a  store  we  have  a  line  organization  to  carry 
on  the  daily  routine — buy  or  order  merchandise,  receive 
and  mark  it,  convince  the  sales  people  of  its  merit  and 
see  that  it  is  sold.  For  these  functions  the  buyer  is 
responsible.  He  is  important,  but  his  value  may  be 
increased  by  the  aid  of  functional  experts  (staff)  on 
advertising,  training,  display,  stock  control  and  style. 

Of  these  staff  functions  stock  control  is  most  im¬ 
portant  and  yet  most  difficult  of  installation.  It  must 
have  the  understanding  of  the  buyer  and  his  intimate 
daily  use  for  fullest  success.  Advertising  may  lie 
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plaiiiu'd  and  written  away  from  the  department  itself 
withiiut  the  detailed  instruction  and  knowledge  of  the 
buyer,  but  stock  control,  done  in  the  department,  must 
serve  as  the  amplifier  of  the  buyers’  native  ability;  it 
must  Ije  a  record  of  movement,  photographed  in  his 
mind  —the  elements  of  which  come  to  life  only  through 
control. 

lmportaiie<‘  of  Stock  (Control 

Take  store-keeping  of  supplies,  a  fundamental  of 
good  management.  The  yearly  loss  of  manufacturing 
plants  was  incalculable  because  the  machine  mainte¬ 
nance  supi)lies  and  manufacturing  supplies  were  not 
proi)erly  ordered,  cared  for,  and  controlled. 

“For  the  loss  of  a  horseshoe  the  rider  was  lost” — 
So  for  the  lack  of  a  small  spring  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  a  large  machine  and  costing  a  few  cents, 
that  machine  might  lose  hours  or  even  days  in  idleness 
of  man  and  product,  l)ecause  the  store-room  had  not 
been  properly  organized  to  supply  the  parts  on  notice. 

Thus  loss  of  production  and  idleness  expense  were 
traced  to  poor  stock  control  and  forced  upon  the  man¬ 
agement  the  development  of  a  corrective  mechanism 
suitable  to  the  particular  case. 

Suppose  a  red  signal  was  raised  for  us  to  show  loss 
of  sales  and  increased  e.xpense  due  to  such  loss  when¬ 
ever  our  store-keeping  was  n(*t  correct;  when  we  did 
not  have  repair  parts  (merchandise)  to  supply  and  keep 
running  our  machine  units  { customers )  so  that  our 
production  (sales )  would  be  kept  up  to  standard  output 
(volume)  ? 

Stock  control  and  model  stocks,  the  red  signals,  lack¬ 
ing  still  in  many  good  stores,  have  become  by-words 
in  most  progressive  organizations.  Unfortunately  the 
trade  papers,  not  recognizing  the  importance  of  the 
pro])er  approach  to  development,  have  sacrificed  ad¬ 
vancement  to  cleverness,  as  in  a  recent  cartoon  wherein 
was  depicted  a  buyer  shorn  of  his  clothing  by  stylist, 
stwk  control,  merchandise  budget,  educational  depart¬ 
ment — -all  seizing  an  article  of  apparel  and  leaving  him 
in  running  trunks  for  decency’s  sake.  Yes,  but  how  did 
it  affect  the  buyer  himself  except  to  make  him  more 
antagonistic  tow’ard  proffered  help? 

Control  System  Must  Be  Adapted  to  Department 

The  vital  facts  wanted  of  a  control  are  often  lost  in 
the  highly  complicated  mechanics  of  the  system  itself. 
.\  ccmtrol  system,  ready-made,  cannot  be  introduced 
fully  developed  into  a  deijartment  and  oi>erate  success¬ 
fully.  I'he  need  today  is  for  practical  common-sense 
methods  of  stock  control  that  will  bring  forth  daily 
<iperating  facts  quickly,  inexpensively,  and  so  clearly 
that  they  may  l)e  easily  understood  by  the  buyer. 

Good  stock  control  should  l)e  develoj^ed  within  the 
store  and  its  installation  preceded  by  careful  study  of 
the  i)roblems  and  recjuirenients  of  each  individual  de- 
iwrtment.  Each  de])artment  must  l)e  considered  as  a 
separate  problem  and  a  system  devised  for  that  de- 
l)artment  specifically.  A  system  that  is  successful  in  a 
dejjartment  in  one  store  may  not  work  in  the  corres- 
;K)nding  department  of  another  store.  Stock  control 
systems  to  be  really  effective,  must  be  “tailormadc” 
to  fit  each  individual  department  in  each  individual 
store. 


The  Practical  Operation  of  Stock  Control 

The  practical  application  of  a  stock  control  resolves 
itself  first  into  mechani.sm  of  control,  of  which  there  are 
two  Itasic  methods:  (1)  Classification  or  dollar  control 
and  (2)  Unit  or  item  control. 

Too  much  care  cannot  l)e  taken  in  preparing  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications,  for  upon  the  correctness  of 
these  classifications  will  depend  to  a  large  measure  the 
value  of  the  control.  Every  store  e.xperimenting  with 
merchandise  classifications  has  found  it  necessary  to 
revamp  and  revise  its  classifications  many  times.  This 
C(jnsists  primarily  of  breaking  the  <lepartment  into  its 
comiX)nent  merchandising  divisions  and  recording  the 
operations  of  these  divisions  or  dissections. 

'file  merchandise  classifications  having  been  deter¬ 
mined.  the  next  step  is  the  determination  of  the  type  of 
control  most  applicable  to  the  department  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  factors  to  lx*  taken  into  consideration 
are : 

1.  The  physical  layout  of  the  department  with 
reference  to  display  and  stock  space. 

2.  Number  of  items  stocked. 

3.  Average  number  of  daily  transactions. 

4.  Cash  register  or  sales  checks. 

5.  Stocks  carried  in  warehouse  or  storerooms. 

6.  Time  available  by  salespeople  for  stock 
control  work. 

Classification  control  divides  itself  into  two  general 
tyjjes  as  to  method  of  obtaining  sales.  First,  daily 
classified  sales  may  lx;  obtained  as  well  as  receipts, 
markdowns  and  returns.  F'rom  these  figures  the  stock 
and  sales  by  classification  may  be  arrived  at  continually. 

The  second  method  is  used  in  those  departments  in 
whch  it  is  not  jjractical  to  obtain  classified  sales  figures 
daily.  This  method  involves  an  initial  and  ending  in¬ 
ventory.  These  figures,  when  considered  with  receipts 
and  reductions,  will  yield  the  classified  sales  over  any 
jieriod. 

Unit  Control  ‘  I  ’  J 

Unit  control  has  reference  to  the  recording  of  move¬ 
ments  of  individual  items  or  groups  of  items.  It  is 
jirobably  a  good  plan  to  begin  most  departments  with  a 
unit  control  system  in  order  to  bring  to  light  outstand¬ 
ing  price  lines  as  well  as  weak  ones.  F'rom  these 
records  the  price  lines  that  should  lie  carried  may  then 
Ix;  determined.  There  are  two  chief  tyiies  of  unit 
control : 

1.  Perixitual  inventory,  i.  e.  a  lx:ginning  stock 
to  which  all  stock  “ins”  are  added  and  all 
stock  “outs”  are  subtracted,  showing  at  all 
times  the  stock  on  hand  for  each  item. 

2.  Rotated  or  jx?riodic  inventory  system,  i.  e. 
the  total  numlier  of  items  in  the  department 
are  divided  into  convenient'  “time  groups”. 

Each  “time  group”  is  inventoried  jxiriod- 
ically  in  regular  rotation. 

There  is  a  simpler  formula  that  will  indicate  which 
of  the.se  two  methods  should  be  employed.  If  there  is 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  unit  sales  to  unit  stock, 

(Continued  on  page  272) 
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The  Buiaer’s  Joh 

A  Series  of  Articles  Published  by  The 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS’  GROUP 


Sources  of  Information  for  Buying 

BY  CHARLES  TAYLOR 


Success  in  merchandising  clej)ends  very  largely 
upon  the  pro])er  selection  of  merchandise  for  a 
particular  clientele.  The  nearer  the  buyer  can  judge 
the  demands  of  his  trade  as  to  quantity,  quality  and 
price,  the  quicker  and  the  more  profitably  he  can  sell 
the  merchandise  he  has  bought.  This,  in  reality,  con¬ 
stitutes  practically  the  whole  science  of  merchandising. 
An  “ounce  of  careful  selection  is  worth  a  pound  of 
promotion”  of  undesirable  stocks.  With  the  rapid  shift 
of  consumer  demand  from  one  item  of  merchandise  to 
another,  the  buyer  must  use  every  possible  source  of 
information  in  order  to  have  the  right  merchandise  in 
stock  when  it  is  wanted  and  to  have  it  cleared  out  before 
demand  falls  off. 

There  are  many  sources  of  information  for  every  line 
of  merchandise.  If  these  are  properly  used  they  are  of 
assistance  in  determining  the  trends  and  in  buying  the 
right  merchandise.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
place  particular  emphasis  upon  those  sources  which, 
though  offering  valuable  information,  are  not  used  to 
their  fullest  extent  by  the  average  buyer. 

Newspaper  Advertisements 
It  is  a  wise  buyer  who  watches  competiti  rs’  adver¬ 
tisements  and  also  advertisements  of  lea  'ing  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Each  advertisement  carries 
a  story  telling  you  that  something  new  is  offered  to 
the  public,  that  a  store  is  planning  to  move  something 
that  is  slow-selling,  or  that  the  store  has  more  of  the 
wanted  items.  It  is  a  story  of  the  condition  in  that  store 
that  the  advertisement  tells,  whether  it  is  a  healthy 
one  or  not  a  healthy  one.  It  costs  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  advertise.  Newspaper  space  is  very  costly  and  as 
a  result  the  store  puts  its  l)est  story  forward  and  ad¬ 
vertises  only  that  from  which  it  feels  it  can  get  the 
best  results.  So  it  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  buyer 
watches  the  advertisements  of  leading  stores,  he  will 
often  get  information  as  to  the  best  sellers  that  he 
will  need  when  in  the  market.  A  buyer  of  another 
store  may  have  seen  the  value  of  something  new  that 
you  have  missed.  His  advertisement  may  indicate  the 
way  to  possible  sales  for  you  if  you  get  that  new  item 
quickly  enough.  You  can  get  information  as  to  the 
trend  in  style,  trend  in  color,  trend  towards  certain 
fabrics  or  materials,  by  analyzing  a  number  of  ads. 
By  shopping  the  various  things  featured  in  your  local 
newspapers  you  can  tell  whether  the  advertisements  are 
true,  and  if  they  are,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  you  to 
follow  them  as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  the  mer¬ 
chandise  in  stock. 


Trade  Journals 

A  buyer  should  read  at  least  one  trade  journal  in  his 
particular  line.  Trade  journals  furnish  information  as 
to  the  conditions  of  raw  materials,  labor  conditions  and 
general  wholesale  problems.  Often-times,  the  knowledge 
that  there  may  be  a  strike  in  a  particular  industry  helps 
a  buyer  to  purchase  far  enough  in  advance  to  protect 
his  wants  for  the  period  during  which  he  feels  the  strike 
may  take  place.  Again,  the  trade  journal  will  give  the 
prices  of  raw  materials  and  if  these  prices  tend  up¬ 
wards  it  will  perhaps  be  a  warning  to  the  buyer  to 
buy  for  a  longer  commitment. 

Trade  journals  likewise  give  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  retail  activities  in  other  stores  and  cities. 
Frequently  the  knowledge  that  another  store  had  a  suc¬ 
cessful  promotion  in  some  particular  department  helps 
in  planning  for  some  such  similar  event  in  your  own 
store.  There  are  often  other  comments  as  to  activities 
in  various  types  of  promotion  and  management  and 
internal  pri)blems  that  trade  journals  discuss,  which 
enable  one  to  do  a  better  job.  Finally  the  trade  journals 
carry  a  certain  amount  of  advertising  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  New  manufacturers  try  to  reach  buyers 
through  this  medium  and  occasionally  a  buyer  can  find 
a  good  new  source  of  supply  in  this  way. 

Watching  Leading  Buyers  and  Stores 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  every  line  of  business  there  are 
certain  buyers  who  are  most  quoted;  buyers  who  are 
recognized  as  being  leaders;  buyers  who  are  doing  the 
best  business.  Generally  these  buyers  are  with  stores 
where  a  good  job  is  being  done  with  a  particular  de- 
jjartment  or  departments.  It  is  a  wise  buyer  who  knows 
where  the  best  job  is  being  done.  By  watching  these 
outstanding  successful  buyers  for  their  market  opera¬ 
tions,  for  their  promotions  and  for  their  ways  of  doing 
business,  one  can  learn  many  things.  Since  these  buyers 
are  successful,  it  indicates  that  they  are  buying  from 
the  best  sources  of  suijply.  By  following  them  closely 
one  can  likewise  purchase  from  these  best  sources  of 
supply.  By  watching  the  advertisements  of  their  stores, 
one  gets  information  as  to  just  what  is  taking  place 
within  those  organizations  even  though  they  may  be 
thousands  of  miles  away.  For  example,  a  buyer  of 
apparel  of  one  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  stores  may  be 
sponsoring  an  item  that  a  mediocre  store  may  be  able 
to  follow  quickly  but  if  this  buyer  is  recognized  as  a 
leader  and  generally  right,  the  store  will  be  in  a  position 
to  capitalize  upon  the  trend  when  the  right  time  comes. 
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It  is  likewise  a  very  good  thing  to  shop  the  stores 
that  are  doing  the  outstanding  jobs.  A  buyer,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  should  make  trips  to  other  cities  to  check 
upon  successful  departments  as  to  the  tj^pes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  handled,  the  price  lines,  the  character  of  the  sales- 
l)eople,  the  method  of  promotion,  the  layout  of  the 
department  and  display.  After  making  a  careful  study 
in  these  successful  stores  he  should  then  try  and  check 
lack  on  his  own  department  and  see  just  where  he  can 
improve  his  own  condition. 

Window  Shopping 

.\  fine  habit  to  form  is  to  shop  windows  in  all  the 
stores  of  the  town  regardless  of  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  you  may  be  interested  in.  Windows  are  the  face 
of  the  store  and  the  effort  of  each  store  owner  is  to 
show  the  best  face  it  possibly  can.  As  a  result  one  can 
learn  a  number  of  things  from  windows.  Many  stores 
try  to  arouse  interest  in  their  store  windows  in  prestige 
tyiK*  of  window  display.  Other  stores  try  to  make  their 
windows  very  interesting  by  puting  in  their  newest  mer¬ 
chandise.  Then  again  there  are  stores  that  put  in  their 
l)est  sellers  and,  finally,  there  are  stores  that  put  bait 
into  the  window  to  get  immediate  results.  If  you  are 
aware  of  the  puqjose  of  the  windows  in  each  store, 
you  will  get  some  information  of  its  character.  By 
looking  at  windows,  you  will  see  what  are  the  best  sellers 
and  if  you  are  a  buyer  of  that  particular  merchandise 
and  you  do  not  happen  to  have  that  merchandise  in  your 
stock,  you  will  lose  sales,  particularly  if  the  price  lines 
are  w’ithin  your  range.  Likewise,  by  looking  at  win¬ 
dows  you  get  information  as  to  style,  fabric  and  color 
trends.  Generally  stores  try  to  put  in  their  windows 
colors,  particularly  in  apparel,  which  are  most  worn  at 
that  time  and  towards  which  there  seems  to  be  a  trend. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  very  important  to  shop 
windows  is  that  you  may  find  items  in  other  windows 
that  are  priced  lielow  your  own  and  as  a  result  you 
must  meet  this  competition.  Often  times  your  own 
shoppers  may  overlook  it  and  it  is  a  good  buyer  that 
checks  up  as  often  as  possible  himself.  The  out-of- 
town  buyer  of  style  merchandise  that  comes  to  New 
York  l)efore  he  visits  manufacturers,  should  first  take 
a  walk  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  through  34th  Street  and 
then  proceed  into  the  manufacturers’  show  rooms  and 
stock  rooms.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  local 
stores  ordinarily  get  the  new  things  first,  and  if  you 
see  them  displayed  somewhere  you  may  look  for  the 
same  yourself,  provided  you  think  particularly  well  of 
them.  The  l)etter  shops  will  show  what  is  coming  in 
and  the  cheaper  shops  and  basements  will  show  what 
is  going  out  and  should  not  be  purchased. 

Comparison  Department 

A  great  many  buyers  feel  that  the  comparison  de¬ 
partment  in  their  store  is  a  department  that  should  be 
done  away  with.  They  think  of  it  more  as  a  spying 
system  rather  than  a  department  that  serves  them  well 
and  particularly  well  if  they  know  how  to  make  use  of 
it.  (3ne  of  the  functions  of  a  comparison  department 
is  to  see  that  the  store  has  in  stock,  at  all  times,  mer¬ 
chandise  that  is  wanted.  It  checks  up  on  competitor’s 
stocks  and  the  store’s  own  stocks  to  see  if  anything 
is  missing,  if  the  assortments  arai  good  and  the  prices 


are  in  line.  If  the  buyer  works  with  the  comparison 
department  he  will  receive  a  great  deal  of  help  and 
get  points  as  to  whether  his  stock  is  off,  either  in  assort¬ 
ments  or  prices.  The  comparison  department  precedes 
the  customer  on  her  shopping  tour,  removing  everything 
which  would  tend  to  cause  an  unfavorable  impression. 

Want  Slips 

A  good  want  or  call  slip  system  is  simply  a  systematic 
method  of  tabulating  what  is  asked  for  that  is  not  in 
stock.  The  want  slips  .system  in  most  stores  is  very 
lax.  The  buyers  in  too  many  cases  discourage  the  use 
of  them  and  salespeople  are  afraid  to  put  in  want  slips 
l)ecause  they  feel  it  may  arouse  the  ire  of  the  buyer. 
Surely  the  buyer  should  always  encourage  the  use  of 
want  slips  in  order  to  get  systematically  from  the  sales- 
ixiople  information  that  might  lead  to  new  items,  new 
styles,  new  patterns  or  colors.  The  salespeople  are  in 
the  best  position  to  give  that  information  and  they 
should  at  all  times  be  encouraged  to  cooperate. 

Key  Manufacturers 

A  buyer  should  concentrate  his  buying  on  as  few 
manufacturers  as  possible  in  order  to  do  the  best  job. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  buyer  should  favor  any 
manufacturer  with  business,  but  that,  after  a  number 
of  experiences  and  after  shopping  the  market,  the  buyer 
should  agree  as  to  the  best  manufacturers  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  line  and  then  concentrate  his  business  with  these 
jiarticular  manufacturers  as  much  as  possible.  Of 
course,  even  though  the  business  is  being  concentrated 
in  this  way,  a  buyer  should  shop  other  sources  to  check 
up  his  key  manufacturers  to  see  if  they  continue  to 
be  outstanding. 

These  key  manufacturers  are  selected  primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  are  originators  of  style  or  because  they  are 
users  of  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  producers  of 
merchandise  at  the  lowest  prices.  Their  prices  are  right 
and  they  have  the  type  of  product  best  suited  to  the 
buyer  needs.  In  dealing  with  such  key  manufacturers 
or  jireferred  resources  one  forms  a  relationship  that  is 
worth  a  great  deal.  The  manufacturers  respect  your 
account  and  deijend  upon  you  as  an  outlet.  As  a  result 
they  will  try  to  advise  you  so  that  you  will  continue 
to  do  the  liest  job  and  they  will  continue  to  see  you. 
Since  your  success  is  their  success,  you  can  always  come 
to  these  preferred  resources  and  counsel  with  them  and 
they  will  tell  you  frankly  and  freely  any  information 
you  want.  They  will  not  try  to  sell  you  qualities  or 
quantities  that  are  not  good  for  you. 

It  is  a  wise  buyer,  likewise  that  tries  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  manufacturers  of  the  raw  materials 
who  sell  the  manufacturers  with  whom  he  does  busi¬ 
ness.  For  example,  a  buyer  of  furs  should  know  the 
leading  fur  dyers  and  dressers  and  dealers,  for  friend¬ 
ship  with  one  or  two  of  these  manufacturers  is  worth 
a  great  deal  because  th’s  is  another  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  on  style. 

Accessory  Departments 

Buyers  should  not  only  l)e  interested  in  their  own 
flepartments,  but  they  should  likewise  see  and  know 
what  is  happening  in  the  other  departments  in  the  store, 
jtarticularly  in  dei)artments  that  sell  merchandise  which 
{Continued  on  page  268) 
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ONCURRENT  CONVENTIONS 

tS’  division— TRAFFIC  GROUP— PERSONNEL  GROUP 
HOTEL  ▼  ▼  MAY  20-21-22-23 


TUESD.4  Y  F^N  I NG — Con  tinned 

Slow-selliiiK  sU)ck 
Expense  control 
•Advertising  appropriations 
t'ustomer  account  analysis 


.  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22ii(l 

Morning 

^  CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS; 

Breakfast  (iroups: 

j  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION: 

Breakfast  Conference- — .Sales  Clerks  Compensation 
Study 

JOINT  SESSION:  CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
AND  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
Workrooms : 

t  lassification  and  distribution  of  expense 
Organization  and  control 
1  .ay out  and  equipment 
Internal  cost  finding 

.Acceptance  and  rejection  standards  decrease  alteration 
costs 

I  leveUtpments  in  Retailing  .\s  'fhey  .Affect  the 
IC.xecntive 

TRAFFIC  GROUP: 

Foreign  and  Domestic  I'raffic  I’rohlems  in  Importing 
Practical  Methods  of  Reducing  Receiving  anti 
Marking  E.xpense 

ly  The  .Application  of  .Scientific  Personnel  Procedure 

in  Receiving  Department 
Traffic.  Receiving  and  Marking  Functions  in 
Smaller  Stores 
PERSONNEL  GROUP: 

I'he  Conference  Method 

1  Co-ordination  of  F'ashion  Bureau  and  Training 
'  1  leimrtment 

Luncheon  to  Chirafto  Executives 

Afternoon 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS: 

Intangibles  Not  Reflected  on  Yottr  Balance  Sheet 
Good  will — Its  true  worth 
Bad  will — Its  effect  on  your  business 

Credit  .Account  F'ollow  Up 
Customers’  .Account  .Analysis 

traffic  GROUP: 

Round  Table  Discussion 


W  EDNESD A Y  AFTERNOON— Continued 

Shall  receiving  department  retail  invoices 
How  do  you  audit  your  freight  bills 
What  results  are  obtained  from  inspection  of  mer¬ 
chandise 

Why  route  shipments 
What  is  new  in  marking  equipment 
Report  on  unit  packing 
Transportation  charges  on  back  orders. 

JOINT  SFISSION:  STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION 
AND  PERSONNEL  GROUP: 

Development  of  the  Personnel  Dejiartment 
Functions  of  a.  Personnel  Dejiartment 
Pension  Plans 


THURSDAY,  MAY  23rd 

Morning 

CONTROLLERS  CONGRESS; 

Breakfast  Croups: 

Harvard  University  E.xpense  Statistics  for  1928 
I'he  Pros  and  Cons  on  the  .Advisability  of  Distrib¬ 
uting  and  Prorating  E.xpenses  hv  Dejiartments 
STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION: 

Competition  and  the  Rising  Costs  of  Doing  Business 
Receiving,  Marking  and  Stocking 
Paying  Selling  Emjiloyees 
Building  ICmployee  Good  Will 
TRAFFIC  GROUP: 

Study  of  I  raffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Dejiart- 
ments  in  Chicago  Stores 
PERSONNEL  GROUP: 

'I'he  Progress  of  .Salesmanship  in  Chicago  Schools 
Promotion  Plan  of  a  Chicago  Store 

A  fternoon 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS: 

Unit  Merchandise  Control 
When  to  install 
Where  maintained 
How  operated 

Merchandise  Classification  and  Dissection 
The  Use  of  the  Tabulating  Machine 
STORE  MANAGERS’  DIVISION: 

A^isit  to  Chicago  Stores 
TRAFFIC  GROUP: 

Report  and  Discussion  on  .Studv  of  Chicago  Stores 
PERSONNEL  GROUP: 

A’isits  to  Personnel  Departments  in  Chicago  Stores 
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may  supplement  merchandise  sold  in  their  own  depart¬ 
ments.  The  buyer  of  hosiery  should  l)e  very  much 
interested  in  shoes  that  are  lieing  offered  at  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  season.  l)ecause  the  style  as  well  as  the 
color  will  govern  to  some  degree  the  colors  of  hose. 
If  the  buyer  does  not  recognize  this  jiarticular  trend 
the  as.sortment  in  the  hosiery  department  may  be  en¬ 
tirely  off  and  profits  jeojiardized.  Similarly  shoes, 
jMxrket  l)ooks  and  other  accessories  are  directly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  apparel  lines  and  these  should  he  studied 
for  new  trends  in  color,  fabric  and  style. 

Contacts  With  Other  Buyers 

.\s  buyers  circulate  around  the  market  they  .soon  get 
to  know  buyers  from  stores  in  other  cities  and  through 
these  friendships  they  can  exchange  information  as  to 
l)est  sellers,  style  trends,  merchandise  resources  and  any 
other  such  valuable  information.  Information  secured 
in  this  way  is  very  valuable,  but  care  must  l)e  exercised 
that  it  is  treated  as  strictly  confidential,  (^ne  of  the 
major  advantages  of  a  close  association  of  non-com- 
j)eting  stores  is  that  merchandise  data  and  ideas  may  l)e 
interchanged  among  buyers  so  that  all  in  the  group  get 
the  benefits  of  the  best  ideas.  A  standard  of  ])erform- 
ance  is  thus  set  which  is  much  above  the  average. 

Salesmen  as  a  Source  of  Information 

Buyers  may  be  classified  as  those  who  believe  every¬ 
thing  that  the  salesman  tells  them,  those  who  l)elieve 
nothing,  and  those  in-between  these  two  extremes.  Ir- 
resiiective  of  the  kind  of  buyer  you  may  be.  it  is  a 
wise  thing  to  listen  to  a  salesman,  l)ecause  he  generally 
knows  his  product  and  in  trying  to  sell  you  he  endeavors 
to  tell  you  its  best  jwints.  In  this  way  you  are  really 
being  taught  about  the  ver>-  merchandise  you  buy.  Sales¬ 
men  will  often  times,  in  return  for  the  courtesy  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  give  you  additional  information  which 
they  ordinarily  do  not  give  to  buyers.  They  will  also 
give  w'aming  as  to  conditions  in  the  market.  They  may 
likewise  carry  information  to  you  as  to  what  other 
stores  and  buyers  are  doing.  In  this  way,  you  may  be 
able  to  check  up  on  your  own  activities.  Generally 
speaking,  salesmen  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  source  of  information  and  you  should  profit  a  great 
deal  by  your  talks  with  them.  Of  course,  you  must 
know  your  salesmen,  and  judge  the  value  of  their  state¬ 
ments  accordingly. 

Information  in  the  Daily  Newspaper 

A  source  of  information  that  perhaps  is  not  used  to 
a  great  extent  is  the  information  that  is  carried  in  some 
newspapA’s  every  morning.  In  the  first  place,  buyers 
arrivals  are  listed.  By  watching  this  column  carefully 
you  will  see  when  there  are  a  great  many  buyers  in  the 
New  York  market,  and  when  the  market  seems  slack, 
whether  you  are  in  New  York  on  a  buying  trip  or  at 
home,  if  there  is  a  great  deal  of  buying  activity  in  the 
market  you  can  judge  how  your  delivery  days  may  be 
affected.  Likewise,  if  you  see  that  a  number  of  the 


leading  buyers  happen  to  lie  in  town,  it  might  indicate 
to  you  the  conditions  of  their  stocks,  the  condition  of 
the  wholesale  market,  or  the  preparation  on  the  part  of 
these  buyers  for  some  sjjecial  event. 

This  column  tells  a  great  many  other  stories.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  an  announcement  that  such  and  such  4 
buyer  is  seeking  a  particular  line  of  merchandi.se.  Again 
you  have  information  of  the  liest  sellers  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  store  and  in  that  particular  city.  Not  only  that,  it 
indicates  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  business  is 
I  letter  than  in  others  and  this  information  is  some¬ 
times  of  use  in  checking  upon  your  own  business,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  section  in  which  your  store  is  located. 

Then  there ’s  another  column  which  is  headed  “OITer- 
ings  to  Buyers"  or  some  similar  title.  This  column 
tells  a  number  of  stories  that  should  lie  of  interest  to 
buyers.  It  sometimes  tells  you  the  condition  of  the 
manufacturers’  stock,  what  they  are  heavy  on  and  what 
they  are  trying  to  dispo.se  of — what  the  slow-moving 
merchandise  is  in  the  manufacturers’  possession.  This 
information  can  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways  as  a 
check  up  of  your  own  stock.  If  you  should  want  more 
of  that  kind  of  merchandise  then  you  should  know  if 
there  is  an  opjiortunity  to  buy  such  merchandi.se  at  an 
"off”  price.  In  this  column,  particularly  in  the  women’s 
apjiarel,  there  is  often  given  the  offering  on  the  jiart  of 
manufacturers  to  dispose  of  certain  materials  or  styles 
or  colors  indicating  that  such  materials  or  colors  are 
not  desirable.  That  should  be  a  warning  to  you  back 
home. 

Checking  Own  Stock  For  .\8sortment8 

Then  again  there  is  still  another  column  called 
"Buyers  Wants’’.  In  this  column  you  will  find  manu¬ 
facturers  advertising  for  materials,  and  if  you  go 
through  the  list  it  will  certainly  tell  you  what  the 
most  wanted  colors  and  materials  are.  This  should  help 
you  in  checking  up  on  your  own  stock  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  have  sufficient  assortments  of  these  best 
sellers  in  your  own  stock.  It  likewise  may  indicate  that 
since  the  demand  for  these  materials  or  colors  is  large 
your  delivery  on  these  particular  things  may  be  delayed 
or  you  may  be  compelled  to  pay  a  slight  premium. 

It  may  l)e  added  right  here  that  it  is  a  wise  buyer 
that  orders  his  receiving  room  to  check  up  against  a 
shipment  to  see  that  those  colors.  i)articularly  those  that 
are  in  the  "(.ffferings  to  Buyers"  column,  are  not  being 
unloaded  on  his  store  instead  of  the  colors  that  were 
ordered.  This  will  save  markdowns  for  the  buyer  if 
he  cautions  his  receiving  room  to  check  exactly  as  to 
colors  against  the  order.  Last  fall,  when  transi)arent 
velvet  dresses  were  very  much  in  demand  and  buyers 
were  having  difficulty  in  .securing  deliveries,  this  column 
was  made  good  use  of.  By  going  through  it.  one  was 
able  to  get  additional  names  of  manufacturers  who 
were  working  on  transparent  velvet  dres.ses.  It  was 
obvious  who  these  manufacturers  were  because  they 
were  advertising  for  this  particular  material.  In  this 
way  additional  sources  of  supply  can  be  found  and 
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Charge  authorizing  switchboard  in  credit 
office  at  Blauner’s 


A.  New  Standard 
of  Service— 

for  Blauner^s  customers 


'^HE  fastest  possible  service  on  both 
charge  and  cash  sales  is  now  avail¬ 
able  to  customers  of  Blauner’s  in 
Philadelphia.  Complete  equipment  of 
National  O.  K.  Charge  Phones  speeds 
up  the  authorization  of  charges  while 
late  type  cash  registers  do  the  same  on 
cash  sales.  Pleased  customers  are  the 
result. 

The  letter  from  the  management  em¬ 
phasizes  the  satisfaction  which  this 
quipment  has  brought  to  both  the 
tore  and  its  customers. 


National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Cayton,  Ohio. 


Tour  Installation  of  a  four-board  multiple 
0.  K.  Telephone  System  which  was  completed 
by  you  for  us  during  the  fall  of  1927  has 
given  us  excellent  service  during  the  past 
eighteen  months. 

T!e  find  the  equipment  Is  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  respect  and  are  approaching  the 
spring  season  with  confidence  that  our  cus¬ 
tomers  will  receive  speedy  and  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  through  the  medium  of  this  telephone  sys¬ 
tem. 


Tours  very  truly, 


JOHN  UoCOKOMT, 
Credit  Manager 


Like  Blauner’sy  thousands  of  other 
department  stores  have  speeded  up 
their  service  to  customers  and 
materially  reduced  operating  costs  by 
installing  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  for  cash  and  charge  sales. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY, 
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delivery  can  he  secured  more  easily  from  six  or  eight 
manufacturers  than  from  two  or  three. 

Every  Tuesday  morning  and  occasionally  on  othei 
days  during  the  week,  one  particular  New  York  news¬ 
paper  carries  a  number  of  manufacturers’  advertise¬ 
ments.  ( )ccasionally  some  excellent  information  may 
he  had  in  this  way.  You  may  be  able  to  secure  a  good 
resource  through  this  medium.  It  must  always  he  kept 
in  mind  that  the  real  comiwtition  in  buying  is  to  .select 
the  right  resources  and  all  possible  information  should 
he  utilized. 

Resident  Buying  Organizations 

The  majority  of  stores  irrespective  of  their  size  are 
connected  with  some  resident  buying  office  in  New  York. 
There  still  is  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
buyers  that  the  merchandise  representative  in  such  a 
New  York  office  is  trying  to  take  away  some  of  their 
work  or  <lo  away  entirely  with  the  buyer,  or  at  least 
to  deprive  him  of  some  of  his  buying  powers.  As  a 
result  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  antagonism  between 
stores  and  resident  buying  offices  and,  for  this  reason, 
a  store  buyer  does  not  get  the  service  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  which  he  is  entitled.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  buyers  in  stores  who  recognize  this  general  an¬ 
tagonism  tetween  store  buyers  and  resident  buyers  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  These  buyers  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  with  the  resident  buying  office  and  absolutely  beg 
for  all  information  which  they  can  make  good  use  of. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  often  you 
get  to  your  market,  you  cannot  be  thorough  and  cannot 
shop  all  the  manufacturers  as  can  the  resident  buying 
offices.  Through  them  you  can  either  verify  your  own 
convictions  or  change  your  plans,  so  there  is  no  reason 
for  being  antagonistic  toward  them.  The  resident  buyer 
a])preciates  cooperation  from  the  store  buyer  and  will 
certainly  go  out  of  his  way  to  cooi)erate  if  you  indicate 
you  are  willing  to  do  so. 

Your  Own  Department 

The  information  that  you  can  secure  as  a  result 
of  an  analysis  of  your  own  department  should  be  of 
greatest  importance  and  help  to  you.  There  are  .some 
buyers  who  do  not  know  how  to  study  their  own  inter¬ 
nal  problems,  how  to  analyze  their  own  stock,  their 
failures  and  successes, — or  at  least  they  do  not  take 
the  time  and  trouble  to  do  so  and  as  a  result  they  are 
not  functioning  as  well  as  they  should.  By  merely 
using  common  sense  in  your  department,  analyzing  your 
sales  as  to  the  types  and  price  lines  and  sizes  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  you  will  get  information  as  to  what  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  buy  and  what  to  drop  and  never  buy  again. 
Stick  to  the  best  sellers  and  always  carry  a  sufficient 
stock  of  these  things  on  hand,  drop  the  slow-selling 
merchandise  just  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  sure  that 
you  do  not  duplicate  that  again  on  your  next  trip  to 


the  market  as  a  result  of  some  clever  salesman.  Stick 
to  manufacturers  on  whom  you  are  making  money  and 
cease  buying  from  manufacturers  whose  merchandise 
does  not  sell  at  a  profit.  Be  sure  that  when  you  ])re- 
pare  for  a  trip  to  the  market  that  you  know  what  you 
have  on  hand,  and  what  you  have  on  order.  W'atch 
your  w’ant  slips  to  know  what  you  arc  out  of  entirely 
and  check  up  on  your  price  and  color  trend. 

Consider  Selling  Before  Buying 
.Always  consider  your  selling  before  buying.  First 
determine  your  needs,  in  so  far  as  possible  as  to  (.luaiity, 
cpiantity  and  j)rice  and  then  go  in  search  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  best  jxjssible  price  and  terms.  I'be 
important  factor  in  merchandising  is  to  keep  a  well 
balanced  stock.  Having  first  determined  the  merchan¬ 
dise  which  is  needed  the  buyer  safeguards  himself 
against  duplicating  lines',  and  against  being  influenced 
by  the  “offerings"  of*  the  market.  One  of  the  chief 
cause  of  slow’-moving  merchandise  is  selecting  too  large 
a  ])ercentage  of  your  merchandi.se  for  one  tyjje  of  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  time  to  avoid  duplication  is  when  selections 
are  made.  If  the  buyer  has  in  mind  the  different  types 
of  customers  who  will  likely  purchase  the  merchandise, 
he  can  make  selections  for  all  types  thus  decreasing 
slow-moving  merchandise  and  out-of-stock  items  to  a 
minimum.  This  applies  not  only  to  duplication  of  styles 
or  patterns  but  duplication  of  price  lines.  If  competing 
lines  are  stocked,  certainly  one  of  them  must  suffer  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  change  your  customers’  wants  to  any 
large  degree.  Some  of  your  customers  will  want  higher 
price  lines,  others  medium  prices  and  still  others  lower 
priced.  .And  within  each  of  these  price  ranges  some 
customers  prefer  simple  things  and  others  prefer  to 
l)e  "over-dressed”.  I'lie  successful  buyer  is  one  who 
takes  into  consideration  in  selecting  his  merchandise 
all  of  these  different  classes  of  trade.  And  not  only 
does  he  consider  the  tyj)es  and  buy  for  them,  but  he 
selects  in  the  proper  ratios.  There  is  a  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rate  at  w'hich  they  sell.  Then  if  you 
will  take  the  ne.xt  three  fastest  selling  lines  you  will 
find  an  even  greater  difference.  Now  if  you  will  take 
into  consideration  the  amount  f)f  stock  which  you  have 
of  these  different  items,  you  will  find  that  you  have 
on  hand  several  times  as  much  stock  of  the  slower- 
selling  item  in  proportion  to  its  rate  of  .sale  as  you  have 
of  your  faster-moving  lines.  It  is  in  keeping  this 
stock  i)roperly  balanced  that  the  buyer’s  merchandise 
ability  is  tested.  If  he  will  follow  the  outside  sources 
of  information  w’hich  are  available,  he  will  be  able  to 
st(K'k  the  new  merchandise;  and  if  he  will  make  a  cur¬ 
rent  analysis  of  the  movement  of  the  lines  which  he 
has  in  stock,  he  will  keep  his  stock  properly  balanced. 
It  is  better  to  pay  more  for  tbe  wanted  merchandise — 
the  merchandise  that  is  in  demand — than  to  buy  at  a 
price,  lines  which  are  not  in  demand. 


Glove  Style  Chart 


Gloves,  like  other  accessories,  are  subject  to  style 
trends.  To  present  in  concise  form,  to  the  salesperson 
or  to  the  customer,  just  what  is  the  correct  glove,  the 
.Associated  Glove  Crafts  have  prepared  attractive  Style 
Charts,  one  for  men.  another  for  women.  These  charts 


act  as  a  guide  to  the  customer,  showing  not  only  what 
gloves  are  to  be  worn  this  season,  but  when  and  where 
to  wear  them. 

Write  directly  to  Miss  Mary  B.  True,  Division  <jf 
Education,  F’roctor  Building.  Troy,  New  York. 


ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 
OMAHA 


CINCINNATI 

DAYTON 

LOUISVILLE 

HUNTINGTON 

DAVCN^AT 

INDIANAPOLIS 


CLEVELAND 

A  KAON 

CANTON 

COLUMBUS 

YOUNGSTOWN 

TOLEDO 
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Joint  Convention 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group  and  Sales  Promotion  Division 

Dates — June  20th  and  2l8t.  Place — Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York  City. 

Theme — Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Merehandising. 


THK  central  idea  of  this  convention  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  complete  merchandising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  i)rogram — starting  with  the  initial 
plans  and  carrying  them  through  to  their  actual 
execution  with  si)ecial  emphasis  on  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  activities  of  the  two  departments. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  although  a  highly 
etticient  merchandising  organization  and  a  good 
sales  ])romotion  department  exist  in  many  stores 
there  is  often  a  lack  of  coordination  and  a  failure 
to  realize  upon  the  possibilities  of  these  two  func¬ 
tional  departments. 

riiere  is  still  a  tendency  to  consider  buying  and 
selling  as  separate  ])rnhlems.  although  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  for  best  results  both  efiForts 


must  Ije  considered  as  a  part  of  the  same  function. 
The  subjects  and  discussions  in  each  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  this  convention  will  be  directed  toward 
the  coordination  of  the  buying  and  {)romotional 
activities. 

It  is  planned  to  introduce  the  so-called  “case” 
method  in  presenting  some  of  the  material  at  the 
convention.  Actual  cases  or  problems  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  sales  promotion  will  be  presented 
for  discussion.  These  cases  will  be  printed  in 
trade  journals  and  newspapers  before  the  con¬ 
vention.  in  addition  to  being  sent  to  members  of 
the  two  groups,  so  that  those  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  will  have  an  opportunity  both  to  give  their 
reactions  and  hear  conclusions  at  the  meeting. 


The  Great  American  Competition 


The  Great  American  Competition  is 
the  competition  of  Brains.  Not  so 
much  the  brains  of  Genius  as  the 
brains  of  matured  Vision,  Judgment, 
and  Understanding. 

Back  of  all  our  material  progress  in 
business  are  these  mental  capacities 
— to  see  the  need  of  better  things,  to 
sense  the  right,  and  to  know  how. 
In  their  fullest  possession  is  a  power 


that  defies  material  competition. 
Between  their  grades  of  excellence 
is  the  great  struggle — the  Competi¬ 
tion  of  Brains. 

Among  brains,  the  enlightening 
facts  and  figures  of  Modem  Ac¬ 
countancy  are  recognized  as  stimu¬ 
lants  to  right  thinking,  quite  as  much 
as  material  factors  in  management 
and  control. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Installinff  Stock  Control 

(Continued  from  page  263) 


the  peri)etiial  control  should  he  used  (as  in  furniture 
and  corset  departments. ) 

Example  of  Control 

The  problem  in  the  corset  department  was  to  main¬ 
tain  as  low  a  stock  as  possible  in  order  to  meet  demand 
and  still  offer  complete  assortment  of  sizes  and  styles 
in  each  price  range  of  each  type  of  garment.  A  per¬ 
petual  unit  control  system  was  installed  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  The  stockturn  has  risen  from  3  to  5  times  per 
year.  The  average  stock  has  been  reduced  from  $^.- 
000  to  $12, (XX)  at  retail  and  volume  maintained.  The 
number  of  items  carried  has  l)een  reduced  from  530 
to  300.  Slow-moving  merchandise  is  held  to  5  per 
cent  of  total  stwk. 

Example  of  Periodic  Inventory 

If  there  is  a  relatively  large  projxjrtion  of  unit  sales 
to  unit  stock,  the  rotated  or  periodic  inventory  system 
should  be  used,  as  for  example  in  the  toilet  articles  and 
notions  departments.  In  notions  a  specialized  method 
had  to  he  developed.  Thread  offered  a  special  problem 
since,  of  the  300  shades  of  sewing  silk  carried.  84  sea¬ 
sonable  colors  and  need  replacement  oftener  than  the 
complete  stock.  A  series  of  cards  with  color  strips 
fastened  on  them  were  made  up.  the  complete  stock 
inventories  for  replacement  every  three  weeks  (an  ar¬ 
bitrary  period)  and  the  high  (meaning  active)  colors 
inventoried  and  replaced  weekly. 

A  by-product  of  stock  control  is  illustrated  in  the 
toilet  goods  control.  There  are  some  1500  items  in  this 
department.  Under  the  rotated  inventory  each  day  he 
method  was  to  have  the  girl  back  of  the  counter  call 
the  stock  and  the  stock  control  clerk  record  it  in  her 
book.  In  the  beginning  it  took  from  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  four  hours  to  inventory  the  various  sets  of 
items.  When  a  time  check  was  made  it  was  found  that 
stock  was  poorly  kept  and  arranged  as  to  shades  and 
colors.  In  some  cases,  reserve  stock  space  was  not 
properly  designed,  in  other  cases  packages  were  not 
marked  on  the  outside  but  had  to  be  opened  to  determine 
the  shade. 

This  not  only  slowed  up  the  inventory  but  slowed 
up  selling  as  well.  When  the  defects  were  remedied  the 
inventory  time  was  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  50  min¬ 
utes  for  the  most  difficult  lines.  Disorder  that  slows 
up  inventory,  slows  up  selling. 

Installing  a  New  Department 

When  it  was  decided  that  a  home  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  was  essential  to  complete  the  store’s  mer¬ 
chandising  program,  a  determination  was  expressed  to 
avoid  the  usual  mistakes  which  seem  to  accrue  in  in¬ 
stalling  new  departments.  Therefore,  weeks  before  the 
department  was  opened  and  before  a  single  dollar’s 
worth  of  merchandise  was  bought,  the  buyer  prepared 
a  carefully  thought  out  model  stock  of  merchandise 
showing  quantities  and  price  ranges  of  each.  This  plan 
was  checked,  revised,  and  amended  and  then  the  buyer 
was  sent  into  the  market  with  his  plan. 


A  unit  control  system  of  the  rotated  inventory  type 
was  installed.  At  the  end  of  18  months  operations  the 
total  number  of  items  carried  has  been  reduced  from 
3800  to  1500.  The  slow-moving  merchandise  is  under 
10  per  cent,  and  a  stockturn  of  better  than  4  times  ]ier 
year  has  been  maintained. 

It  is  often  wise  to  begin  stock  records  on  improvised 
forms  until  the  system  has  proved  itself.  Mimeographed 
and  multigraphed  forms  are  best  until  the  “kinks”  have 
been  worked  out,  since  money  is  often  wasted  on  ex¬ 
pensive  records  that  have  to  be  revised  after  a  short 
while. 

Installing  stock  control  systems  that  will  do  their 
jobs  economically  and  efficiently  must  of  necessity  be 
done  slowly.  Much  u.seful  and  valuable  information 
may  be  obtained,  however,  by  preliminary  study  of  in¬ 
formation  already  available — such  as  inventory  analysis, 
price  range  analysis  of  period  sales,  and  analysis  of 
purchases  and  markdowns.  Such  study  will  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  buyer  facts  of  great  importance  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  better  methods  of  stock  control.  It  is  better 
to  have  these  facts  crudely  than  not  at  all.  * 

Use  of  Information 

Unless  the  facts  that  the  control  system  presents  are 
used  by  the  merchandise  division,  especially  by  the 
buyer,  the  system  is  not  worth  the  time  and  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  install  it.  The  training  of  buyers  to  understand 
stock  control  figures,  draw  the  correct  conclusions  from 
these  figures  and  utilize  them  in  their  day-to-day 
operations  is  an  important  problem  of  management. 

The  use  of  the  word  “control”  may  be  unfortunate; 
buyers  are  too  prone  to  feel  that  it  is  a  control  of  their 
operations,  curbing  and  hampering.  The  buyer  must  be 
brought  to  realize  that  stock  information  systems  are 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  guiding  him ;  that  they 
are  scientific  tools  to  enable  him  to  do  a  better  mer¬ 
chandising  job. 

In  one  stage  of  the  development  of  stock  control,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  so-called 
fixed  model  stocks.  Variable  consumer  demand  and 
seasonable  fluctuations  proved  the  fallacy  of  model 
stocks.  Today  there  are  worked  out  as  guides,  mini- 
mixm  stocks  which  are  order  points. 

Minimum  stock  is  that  quantity  of  an  item  that  may 
be  reasonably  e.xpected  to  fill  anticipated  demand  for 
the  time  period  necessary  to  order,  receive,  and  place 
in  stock  a  new  shipment.  The  nearer  that  minimum 
stock  and  order  quantities  coincide,  so  much  nearer  is 
that  department  to  perfect  stockturn. 

Just  as  the  pioneers  in  scientific  management  found 
the  first  of  all  good  house-keeping,  order  and  stock 
control  were  the  essential  beginning  of  proper  advance¬ 
ment  toward  economic  operation,  so  in  the  mercantile 
world,  stock  control  represents  the  first  step  toward 
reduction  of  investment,  decrease  in  markdowns.  larger 
volume  of  business,  and  increase  iii  profits. 

.I»i  address  before  the  Merchandise  .Managers'  Group 
ISth  Annual  Convention  - 
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Are  Stores  Increasing  or  Decreasing 
Their  Advertising  Lineage? 

Sumniary  of  an  address  by  H.  Maurice  Weiland,  Sales  Promotion  Director, 

The  Consolidated  Retail  Stores,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sales  Promotion  Diznsion  Session,  ISth  Annual  Conzfention,  N.  R.  D.  (/.  A. 


IT  is  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Weiland  said,  in  begin¬ 
ning  his  talk,  the  attention  now  being  given  by 
dej^artnient  and  siiecialty  stores  to  the  trend  in  news- 
pajier  advertising. 

It  was  stated  that  the  total  newspajjer  lineage  used  by 
30  of  the  large  stores  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 
Newark  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1928  was  a 
little  more  than  20,000,000  lines — a  decrease  of  over 
1,000,000  lines,  or  5  per  cent.,  comi^ared  with  the  cor- 
resjxjnding  jjeriod  in  1927.  The  survey  covered  twelve 
local  papers,  and  showed  that  the  loss  to  the  evening 
paj^ers  w’as  greater  than  to  the  morning  publications. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  The  Editor  and 
Publisher’s  Semi-annual  Newsjxii)er  Review,  covering 
the  first  si.x  months  of  1928,  a  group  of  47  daily  papers 
published  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more  jxjpulation,  and 
comprising  12  morning,  13  evening  and  22  Sunday 
newsjiaiJers,  showed  a  daily  lineage  gain  of  two-tenths 
of  1  per’ cent.,  while  the  Sunday  issues  showed  a  loss 
of  11  })er  cent.  Regarding  this  11  i)er  cent.  loss,  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  made  the  following  statement : 

"With  reference  to  the  decrease  of  11  per  cent,  in 
local  disjday  space  on  Sunday,  most  of  it  is  in  depart¬ 
ment  and  si)ecialty  store  advertising  and  a  considerable 
projwrtion  of  the  loss  in  these  classifications  is  probably 
due  to  general  application  of  a  device  long  known  to 
shrewd  publishers,  but  not  often  used  until  recent 
months,  that  is.  the  reduction  in  sjKice  from  full-page 
size  to  1  column  or  2  columns  less  than  full  size,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  space  not  purchased  at  the  top  and  at  one 
side  of  the  copy  and  forcing  the  publishers  to  surround 
the  copy  with  reading  matter.” 

Cleveland  Survey — “The  Cleveland  Press”,  said  Mr. 
Weiland.  “made  an  interesting  survey  not  long  ago. 
Out  of  55  department  stores  and  34  women’s  ready-to- 
wear  stores  which  responded  to  the  question,  ‘What 
alterations  have  been  made  in  your  advertising  program 
during  the  past  five  years’.  40  department  stores  and 
18  women’s  specialty  stores  replied  that  they  had  in¬ 
creased  their  advertising  lineage,  while  10  department 
stores  and  8  specialty  shops  replied  that  they  had  de¬ 
creased.” 

In  answ’er  to  the  question  whether  advertising  was 
growing  less  productive  27  department  stores  said  “yes” 
and  31  said  “no”. 

Varied  Reporta — From  the  Scripps-Howard  chain  of 
newspapers  Mr.  Weiland  was  able  to  obtain  some  valu¬ 
able  figures  on  newspaper  advertising  from  the  cities  of 
.\kron,  Cincinnati,  Fort  Worth,  Indianapolis,  Memphis, 
Toledo,  Baltimore.  Columbus,  Ohio.  Knoxville,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  and  Youngstown.  In  some  of  these  cities  it 


was  not  possible  to  show  the  lineage  used  by  women’s 
sj)ecialty  stores  as  distinguished  from  that  used  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  so  that  the  report  varies  in  the  number 
of  cities  covered  according  to  circumstances. 

Women’s  U  ear  Advertising  in  nine  cities  decreased 
20^  l>er  cent,  in  1928  as  compared  with  1927,  or  9,- 
700,000  lines  against  12,000,000.  Dejwrtment  store  ad¬ 
vertising  in  ten  cities  increased  nearly  4  per  cent.  In 
ttjtal  l(x:al  display  advertising  211,0(X).000  lines  were 
used  in  1928,  as  against  api)ro.\imately  250.000,000  lines 
in  1927 — a  decrease  of  15 per  cent,  b'urther  figures 
are  interesting : 

Morning  Newspapers.  In  five  cities,  women’s  wear 
advertising  decreased  14  per  cent.,  while  department 
store  advertising  in  7  cities  increased  18.7  j)er  cent. 
Total  local  display  advertising  in  10  cities  decreased 
221'2  per  cent. 

Evening  Newspapers.  Women’s  wear  advertising.  7 
cities,  decreased  22.7  per  cent.  Department  store  ad¬ 
vertising,  9  cities,  increased  2.5  i>er  cent.  Total  Uxal 
display.  12  cities,  decreased  12.7  j^er  cent. 

Sunday  Newspapers.  Women’s  wear  advertising,  6 
cities,  decreased  28  per  cent.  Department  store  adver¬ 
tising.  9  cities,  increased  81  j  per  cent.  Total  local  dis¬ 
play,  in  12  cities,  decreased  a  little  over  17%. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  the  tendency  seem  to  be 
toward  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  of  women’s  specialty  stores,  and  a  slight  increase 
in  that  of  department  stores. 

In  St.  Louie,  seven  of  the  largest  stores  decreased 
their  total  advertising  lineage  by  a  little  over  9  per  cent, 
and  a  group  of  department  stores  in  San  Francisco 
showed  a  2  per  cent,  decrease  in  1928.  In  Denver,  the 
seven  larger  stores  decreased  their  total  lineage  5.6  per 
cent. ;  although  two  of  the  stores  showed  an  increase. 
Morning  paper  advertising  increased  32  per  cent.,  even¬ 
ing  advertising  decreased  9.5  per  cent.,  and  Sunday 
advertising  decreased  20.5  per  cent.  Part  of  the  de¬ 
crease  in  evening  advertising  was  prolably  due  to  a 
newspaper  merger  early  in  November,  1928. 

The  particular  store.  The  Neusteter  Company,  with 
which  ilr.  Weiland  was  connected,  made,  he  said,  a 
decrease  of  5  per  cent,  in  its  lineage  with  a  smaller 
newspaper  advertising  percentage  cost.  Direct  Mail 
advertising  increased  slightly,  although  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  percentage  decreased.  In  general.  Mr.  Weiland 
remarked,  the  added  sales  were  obtained  by  slightly  re¬ 
ducing  the  size  of  the  advertisements  for  the  more 
important  departments,  and  giving  the  space  thus  saved 
to  smaller  departments  which  were  not  so  frequently 
represented. 
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D*'nver  Stores — Mr.  Weiland  pointed  out  that  five 
out  of  the  seven  stores  in  Denver  from  which  figures 
were  obtainable  showed  decreases  ranging  from  1% 
to  8^  in  their  Monday  sales,  while  two  reported  Mon¬ 
day  increases  of  1  and  2%  respectively.  In  most  cases 
51  business  Mondays  in  1928,  as  against  48  in  1927, 
formed  the  basis  for  the  figures.  He  then  urged  that 
stores  make  a  survey  of  the  Sunday  circulations  of  their 
local  newspapers,  with  a  view  to  inducing  these  news¬ 
papers  to  adopt  a  zoning  plan  whereby  it  would  be 
pos>ible  to  buy  Sunday  circulation  covering  city  and 
suburl)an  territorj'  only,  as  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Geveland  News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune.  If  the  news¬ 
paper  could  l)e  induced  to  offer  a  city  and  surburban 
rate.’  cutting  out  the  waste  countn,’  circulations,  they 
could  probably  regain,  Mr.  Weiland  thinks,  much  of  the 
Sunday  advertising  they  are  now  losing. 

Media  Records — In  concluding.  Mr.  Weiland  urged 
the  use  by  the  stores  of  Media  Records,  which  will 
furnish,  upon  request  made  to  the  local  newspapers, 
lineage  figures  by  departments  in  all  competitive  stores 
in  a  given  city.  Through  the  study  of  Media  Records, 
a  store  can  determine  whether  its  departments  which 
have  smallest  volume  and  get  ver>-  little  regular  news¬ 
paper  representation  show  up  better  on  a  competitor’s 
list  than  do  those  in  which  the  store  in  question  leads. 
It  is  not  always  so  much  a  question  of  decreasing  news¬ 
paper  lineage  as  it  is  of  using  that  lineage  more  effi¬ 
ciently  in  promoting  the  so-called  "weaker  departments”, 
and  thus  cutting  down  newspaper  advertising  per  cent, 
cost  without  sacrificing  lineage. 


A  ISeiv  Book  on  Rayon 

"Rayon,  a  New  fiirtuence  in  Textile  Industries” 

One  of  the  more  interesting  of  the  recent  books  on 
Rayon  is  the  pamphlet  published  by  the  Policyholders 
Service  Bureau  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  under  the  title.  "Rayon,  a  New  Influence  in 
the  Te.xtile  Industries”. 

Divided  into  three  parts,  the  booklet  takes  up  in  turn 
the  development  of  the  rayon  industr)-,  the  market 
for  rayon  in  the  United  States,  and  the  elfect  of  rayon 
on  consumption  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool.  This  dis¬ 
cussion.  t(»gether  with  apjKjnded  statistics,  gives  an  ade¬ 
quate  view  of  the  industry.  .\nd.  since  it  is  written 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  leading  rayon  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  an  authoritative  one. 

.\mong  the  factors  brought  out  is  the  dual  role  played 
by  rayon:  in  some  instances  it  stimulates  the  demand 
for  other  textiles ;  in  others  it  competes  keenly.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  reasons  evident  to  show  the  need  for 
knowledge  of  rayon.  The  booklet  is  not  written  from 
the  selling  point  of  view,  but  the  information  is  of  the 
t>’pe  readily  usable  by  the  salesperson,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  readable.  Copies  may  be  secured  by  writing  to 
Bureau  of  Retail  Research.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  West 
34th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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“y/  thrilling  spectacle 
to  them  .  .  . 

A  tragedy  to  me  I  When  I  saw  niv 
building  in  flames  I  knew  I  was  under¬ 
insured.  I  knew  then  that  I  should 
have  insured  against  the  loss  which 
would  be  caused  by  interruption  of  my 
business.  Why  didn't  1  think  of  this 
before  the  fire’' 

“  If  a  man  could  picture  his  property 
in  flames  he  would  never  be  caught 
without  sufficient  insurance  to  meet 
his  loss.** 

\  isualizethe  loss  vou  w  ill  suffer  if  your 
pro|M*rlv  is  dest roved  and  vou  will 
have  little  diflicultv  in  determining  the 
insurance  protection  you  should  have. 

/yvierican  Eagle  Fidelity-Phenix 
Tihe  Continental  First  American 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Eighty  Maklai  Lane,  NeivYbrliMY 

ERNEST  STURM.Ouurman  of  tho  Board* 

PAUL  L.HAID.Proidoni 

New  York  San  Francisco  Montreal 

Chicago  Dallas 
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The  Functions  of  a  Alodern  Import  Organization 

By  W M.  N.  Freyes,  Manager  Foreign  Department,  R.H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Contributed  by  Traffic,  Receiving  &  Marking  Group 
\8th  Annual  Convention 


Ci,  Briefly  Outlined 

The  necessity  of  analyzing  the  activities  of  your  office 
so  that  the  proper  amount  of  attention  is  given  to  the 
contact  and  business  promotion  functions.  The  de¬ 
sirability  of  handling  your  import  procedure,  i.  e.,  pay¬ 
ment  of  duty,  figuring  of  landed  cost,  billing,  and  so 
forth,  in  a  modern  business-like  way.  The  necessity  of 
serving  as  a  contact  organization  in  an  active  instead 
of  a  passive  manner.  The  importance  of  prompt  and 
intelligent  dissemination  of  style  information.  The  great 
service  the  Foreign  Office  can  render  to  the  store  by  a 
live  wide-awake  business  promotion  policy.  The  great 
stimulus  that  can  be  given  to  the  importation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  adopting  a  progressive  policy  in  figuring 
landed  cost. 

IN  this  day  of  the  highly  efficient,  keenly  competitive 
merchandising  institution,  no  branch  of  its  organi¬ 
zation,  no  policy  of  operation  can  long  endure  with¬ 
out  a  reasonable  justification  for  its  existence.  And  so 
in  considering  our  foreign  organization  in  a  broad 
general  way,  our  first  consideration  is  what  is  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  its  existence.  In  order  to  determine  this  we 
must  ask  ourselves  three  questions : — 

Why  do  we,  as  a  store,  import  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  ? 

Why  do  we  have  European  orgjanizations  to 
represent  us? 

Why  do  we  have  an  import  or  foreign  office  ? 

“Why  do  we  import  foreign  merchandise?” — It  is 
a  well-recognized  fact  that  consumer  demand  is  under¬ 
going  a  complete  metamorphosis  —  you  might  almost 
call  it  a  renaissance.  Never  before  have  good  taste  and 
style  in  merchandise  lieen  such  selling  forces  as  they 
are  today.  European  merchandise  will  assist  us  very 
materially  in  meeting  this  demand  for  these  reasons : 
First — Europe  with  its  older  civilization,  its 
richer  background  and  its  greater  general  ap¬ 
preciation  of  art  is  able  to  produce  merchan¬ 
dise  of  such  style  and  artistic  value  that  we 
with  our  attention  centered  on  mass  production 
are  unable  to  match,  at  the  present  time. 

Secondly — generation  after  generation  of 
craftsmen  in  Europe  have  achieved  a  techni¬ 
que  and  skill  of  manufacture  which  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  attain. 

Thirdly — cheap  peasant  labor  of  Europe  can 
produce  beautiful  hand  created  individualistic 
merchandise  which  we  with  our  highly  paid 
labor  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  produce. 

Since  European  merchandise  can  assist  us  sg  material- 
continued  volume,  and  consequently  profits,  are  de- 
ly  in  meeting  this  new  customer  demand,  and  since 


pendent  upon  our  meeting  this  demand,  it  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  a  wise  policy  to  import  merchandise  from  Europe. 

“Why  do  we  have  European  organizations  to  repre¬ 
sent  us?” — We  have  them  for  these  purposes: 

To  prepare  the  markets  for  our  buyers. 

They  must  ferret  out  for  us  resources  for  de¬ 
sirable  merchandise. 

To  represent  us-  in  dealings  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  They  must  take  care  of  shipping 
and  payment  for  merchandise. 

To  keep  us  continually  posted  as  to  new 
merchandise  and  new  resources. 

To  supply  us  with  style  and  fashion  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  fashion  centers. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons,  there  is  undoubtedly  an 
advertising  and  prestige  value  in  having  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  merchandise  centers  of  the  world. 

Why  do  we  have  an  Import  or  Foreign  Office? — 
If  we  have  a  modern  conception  of  a  Foreign  Office  wc 
will  give  the  following  three  reasons : — 

To  bring  in  foreign  merchandise. 

To  serve  as  a  contact  between  our  store  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  one  hand  and  the  European 
organizations  and  all  possible  foreign  markets 
on  the  other. 

To  serve  as  an  agency  for  developing  our 
imports  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  com¬ 
patible  with  our  store  volume  and  clientele. 

“How  are  we  going  to  achieve  these  purposes  for 
which  we  were  created?” — What  shall  our  routine  be, 
what  shall  our  exact  duties  be,  what  shall  our  policies 
be,  to  fulfil  our  destiny  as  an  office? 

Bringing  in  merchandise. — In  carrying  out  this  task 
we  have  the  following  routine  functions  to  perform: 

(1)  Making  of  the  Customs  entry. 

(2)  Figuring  of  the  landed  cost. 

(3)  The  billing  of  the  merchandise  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  departments. 

(4)  The  handling  of  the  traffic  work. 

In  addition  we  have  two  functions  which  are  not  as 
directly  related  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  merchandise, 
but  which  nevertheless  must  be  classified  under  this 
heading.  They  are — (1)  The  handling  of  insurance  and 
claims,  (2)  The  remittance  of  funds  for  the  pa>Tnent 
of  merchandise. 

The  important  question  to  be  considered  and  that 
everyone  of  you  should  ask  is,  “Are  we  handling  this 
routine  in  a  modern,  efficient  business-like  way  ?’ 
Business  methods  have  improved  tremendously  in  the 
last  ten  years.  Routine  has  become  so  well-established, 
so  well-organized  that  clericals  to-day  are  performing 
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Whiting  Service  in  the  A 

TCasa  Tow  Stores 

just  one  of  many  in  foreign  lands 

that  are  lighted  by  Whiting  Celesdalite 


entme 


Casa  Tow  is  an  interesting  collection 
of  individual  stores  in  the  same  building 
grouped  to  form  a  department  store. 

Three  of  these  stores  are  now  lighted 
by  Whiting  Celestialite  —  the  Daylike 
lighting  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Chassy  of  Casa 
Tow  writes  as  follows: 

“We  are  to  pleated  with  them 
that  we  expect  to  put  the  tame 
lighting  tyttem  in  all  our  other 
departmentt  thit  year.” 

Because  of  the  reputation  we  have 
made  lighting  the  finest  scores  of  this 
country,  the  leading  stores  of  foreign 
countries,  naturally  look  to  Whiting  ser¬ 
vice  for  their  lighting  requirements. 


up  tpijJhiiingr 


Uttnud  undtr  iiUafn  • 
Clast  Ct.  fatenti. 


Here  are  the  three  stores 
of  Casa  Tow  lighted  by 
iVhiting  Celestialites. 


H.  S.  WHITING  COMPANY,  Inc 

Grand  Central  Terminal  Building  New  Y< 
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jobs  that  formerly  were  entrusted  only  to  people  that 
had  been  with  the  firm  for  twenty  years  and  were  the 
“real-trusted”  employees.  I  have  seen  a  few  archaic 
foreign  office  systems  and  if  you  employ  anything 
similar  to  them  you  are  twenty  years  behind  your  store 
and  you  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  increasing  of 
your  foreign  imports. 

Let  us  run  over  these  functions  briefly : — 

The  making  of  the  Customs  Entry.  Speed  and 
accuracy  are  of  course,  vital  to  the  proper  performance 
of  this  function.  We  can  achieve  this  by  employing 
electric  calculating  machines.  After  the  invoice  has 
been  classified,  it  should  be  turned  over  to  a  calculating 
machine  operator.  This  girl  goes  thru  the  invoice  col¬ 
lecting  in  her  machine  all  the  amounts  for  the  first 
classification  and  then  multiplies  the  total  by  the  duty 
rate.  She  then  takes  the  next  classification  and  goes 
thru  the  same  procedure.  Following  this  system,  we 
pay  out  well  over  a  million  dolars  worth  of  duty  to 
the  government  every  year,  and  find  this  system  to  be 
not  only  rapid  but  accurate. 

The  figuring  of  landed  cost. — If  you  attempt,  as 
some  Foreign  Offices  do,  to  allocate  to  the  merchandise 
the  actual  expense  incurred  in  bringing  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  then  by  all  means  use  a  landed  cost  sheet. 
This  is  merely  an  itemized  form  listing  the  elements 
composing  the  landed  cost.  It  should  be  easily  available 
for  reference,  if  any  question  arises  as  to  how  the 
landed  cost  was  arrived  at.  The  total  landed  cost  of  the 
bill  should  be  carefully  checked  before  issuance. 

Billing — This  procedure  can  be  greatly  simplified  by 
having  all  European  offices  adopt  a  standard  type  bill 
form,  so  designed  as  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  operation. 
This  same  bill  that  is  received  from  Europe  can  then  be 
used  as  the  landed  cost  bill  issued  to  the  individual  de¬ 
partment.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  in  two 
countries  in  Europe,  Germany  and  England,  we  have 
our  own  vendors  make  out  these  bills  for  us  on  our 
own  forms  supplied  to  them. 

The  Traffic  Work.  This  job  is  really  one  continual 
follow-up.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the 
number  of  cases  in  appraiser’s  stores  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Dock  cases  must  be  brought  into  the  store 
promptly. 

These  four  functions,  together  with  that  of  receiving 
and  marking,  are  all  closely  geared  together.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  carefully  sup>ervised  to  see  that 
each  one  is  maintaining  the  proper  pace.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  our  organization,  for  we  work  on  the 
basis  that  all  bills  must  be  figured  and  ready  for  issuance 
to  the  receiving  section  at  the  time  the  merchandise  is 
brought  into  the  store.  When  you  consider  the  fact 
that  during  our  busy  season  we  receive  between  3500 
and  4000  cases  of  greatly  diversified  merchandise  in 
one  month,  you  will  see  we  have  set  a  pretty  fast  pace 
for  ourselves,  but  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  it 
fairly  well  even  thru  these  peak  periods. 

The  other  two  functions  to  be  considered  under  the 
general  heading  of  bringing  in  of  merchandise  are : — 

(1)  Insurance  and  claims. 

(2)  Remittance  of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
merchandise. 


“Insurance”  raises  the  question  as  to  how  the  in¬ 
surance  risk  should  be  handled.  Shall  we  handle  the 
risk  thru  self  insurance,  shall  we  have  compete  coverage 
thru  some  outside  underwriter,  or  shall  we  compromise 
and  cover  part  of  the  risk  by  self  insurance  and  the 
balance  by  outside  coverage?  Self  insurance  should  not 
be  attempted  unless  shipments  are  numerous  and  the 
value  of  the  individual  shipments  fairly  even  so  that 
the  complete  loss  of  any  one  shipment  will  not  wipe 
out  the  insurance  reserve  estabished.  We,  ourselves, 
carry  our  own  insurance.  Charging  all  merchandise  a 
nominal  rate,  we  have  found  our  policy  over  a  period 
of  years  to  be  profitable  and  sound. 

The  making  of  claims  should  be  backed  up  by  the 
policy  that  if  a  claim  is  worth  while  presenting,  it’s 
worth  while  attempting  to  collect.  In  other  words,  a 
vigorous  follow-up  policy  should  characterize  our  hand¬ 
ling  of  this  function.  Further,  if  merchandise  is  dam¬ 
aged  or  unsaleable;  the  selling  department  should  be 
credited  immediately;  in  other  words,  it  should  bear 
none  of  the  loss  itself. 

The  last  function  to  be  considered  under  this  group 
is  that  of  remittance  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  This  involves  the  remittance  of  funds  by 
cable  to  European  organizations,  the  establishing  of 
Letters  of  Credit  with  manufacturers  in  territories  not 
covered  by  our  offices  abroad,  the  paying  of  certain 
vendors  by  bank  draft  and  one  or  two  other  methods. 
This  is  a  routine  matter  and  needs  no  further  comment. 

We  have  now  briefly  covered  our  duties  in  connection 
with  the  bringing  in  of  merchandise.  To  many  people, 
this  is  the  only  important  work  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
to  others  this  plus  a  certain  amount  of  routine  handling 
of  correspondence,  constitutes  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
Foreign  Office  activity.  These  conceptions  of  foreign 
office  activities  may  have  been  correct  fifteen  years  ago. 
Undoubtedly  this  work  is  important,  it  must  be  done 
accurately,  it  must  be  done  promptly,  it  needs  intelligent 
supervision.  But  the  modern  conception  of  a  Foreign 
Office  is  much  broader  than  that — its  expansion,  and 
its  real  importance  lie  in  its  work  as  a  contact  organiza¬ 
tion  and  especially  in  its  business  promotion  and  de¬ 
velopment. 

Contact — We  listed  as  the  second  reason  for  our  ex¬ 
istence  the  following: — “To  serve  as  a  contact  between 
our  store  organization  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  offices  and  all  possible  foreign  markets  on  the 
other”.  This  is  an  extremely  important  phase  of  our 
work.  It  brings  us  in  touch  with  practically  every  per¬ 
son  of  consequence  in  our  organization,  and  upon  how 
well  this  is  handled  depends  the  reputation  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Office  as  an  organization. 

How  do  you  handle  it?  Do  you  consider  it  in  the 
same  light  as  you  would  a  telegraph  office?  An  organi¬ 
zation  for  passively  receiving  information  and  sending 
it  abroad  or  distributing  it  locally  to  your  client?  If 
you  do,  haven’t  you  missed  its  importance?  This  is  not 
a  passive  job,  receiving  information.  It  calls  for  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  means  being  cooperative.  You  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  for  information  as  to  conditions  in 
foreign  countries.  It  involves  informing  the  offices 
abroad  what  is  happening  locally.  It  means  establishing 
a  common  understanding  between  Europe  and  the 
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There  is  something  about  a 

MERCEDES 

that  seems  mysterious! 

It  has  a  way  of  cutting  through  laborious  calculating  jobs  that  is  simply  uncanny. 

Yet  the  operation  and  training  of  op>erators  is  all  so  simple. 

Many  have  v  ondered.  A  few  have  tried  to  do  the  same  thing  in  other  ways. 

But  the  SUPER- AUTOMATIC  Mercedes  invariably  comes  out  a  2  to  1  winner ! 

What  is  super-automatic,  anyway? 

Why  is  the  Mercedes  such  a  wizard  at  figuring  invoices,  prora¬ 
tions,  percents,  salaries,  quotas,  bonuses,  turnovers,  increase  and  de¬ 
crease?  It  can’t  be  just  sales  talk! 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  STORES  THAT  KNOW  WHY— OR  AT  LEAST  PART  OF  THE 
REASON.  THOSE  IN  HEAVY  TYPE  ARE  RECENT  PURCHASERS  AFTER  THOROUGH 
TESTS  OF  OTHER  METHODS,  IN  MOST  CASES. 


Hutxler  Brc«. 

The  May  Co. 

Stc^%art  &  Co. 
HouRhton  ^  Dntton 
Jordan  Marsh 
Shepard  Stores 
Wm.  FUenc's  Sons 
Abraham  &  Straus 
A.  1.  Namm  &  Sons 
Frederick  Loeaer*s 
Martin's 
The  Bailey  Co. 

Hal’e  Bros. 

The  Hiphbee  Co. 

The  May  ('o. 

Wm.  I’ay'or  &  Sons 
The  Davis  Co. 

Mandel  Bros. 
Marshall  Field 


W.  A.  Wiebodt 

ii.  &  S.  Pogue 
Jchn  Shillitoe 
Mahicy  &  Carew 
Kike*  Kumler 
J.  L.  Hudson 
Herbert  N.  Bush 
L.  S.  Ayres 
Wm.  Block 
Bos. on  St(*re 
Kd.  Schuster  Stores 
Jas.  A.  Ofilvy^s 
Hahne  &  (  o. 

Arnold  Constable 
Blromingda^e  Bros. 
Boiiw  t  Tel’cr 
B.  Altman 
Franklin  Sinum 
GImbel  Bros, 
lohn  Wananiaker 


Chicago 

C'incinnati 


Dayton 

Detroit 

Khnt 

Indianapo'is 


Montreal 
Newark 
New  York 


Lord  &  Taylor 
R.  H.  Macy  Sl  Co. 
Kusseks 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Saks  34th  Street 
Stern  Brothers 
Bier  Brothers 
SnellenbuTf's 
Strawhridge  &  Clothier 
Rr«enbauir/s 
The  Joeeph  Home  Co. 
I-.  Higer  &  Son 
Z.  C.  M.  1. 

Nathan  Dorham  Co. 

B.  Nugent  &  Bros. 

La  Salle  A  Koch 
Hecht  Co. 

\V(odward  A:  Lothrop 
Strouss  Hirshherg 


Niagara  Falls 
Philadelphia 


Port  Huron 
Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
St.  Louis 
Toledo 
Washington 


In  addition  to  speedier  and  more  accurate  results,  MERCEDES 
SUPER-AUTOMATICS  are  making  a  payroll  saving  of  over  $100)* 
000.00  annually  (compared  with  the  next  best  method)  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Department  Stores! 


Are  YOU  aharing  these  advantages  FULLY? 
It’s  worth  investigating. 


We’ll  be  at  exhibit  No.  42  at  the  Concurrent  Convention. 
RALPH  C.  COXHEAD  CORPORATION 

22  Park  Place,  New  York 
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Foreign  Office  as  to  what  certain  terms  and  things 
mean.  We  will  illustrate  this  later  on.  But  more  than 
anything  else,  this  job  means  continually  showing  the 
buyer’s  point  of  view  to  the  European  offices  and  con- 
versley  continually  showing  the  European  offices’  point 
of  view  to  the  buyer.  The  buyer  is  a  very  busy  person 
who  is  working  at  high  speed  most  of  the  time  and  is 
usually  quite  exacting  in  his  demands.  The  offices 
abroad  have  foreign  customs  and  the  foreign  point  of 
view  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Office 
to  bring  about  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  other 
fellow’s  problem  and  by  doing  so,  establishing  a  con¬ 
tact  between  the  offices  abroad  and  the  buyer  without 
resistance  on  the  part  of  either.  The  actual  functions 
which  should  be  classified  under  this  heading  are :  ( 1 ) 
The  handling  of  correspondence,  (2)  The  preparation 
for  buyers’  trips,  (3)  the  dissemination  of  fashion  in¬ 
formation. 

Under  correspondence  we  should  place  the  following : 
Letters,  Cables,  Orders,  Magazines  and  sundry  infor¬ 
mation. 

I  don’t  know  whether  or  not  you  have  ever  experi¬ 
enced  the  following  with  regard  to  letters  received  from 
Europe — a  letter  comes  in.  is  approved  by  the  buyer 
and  since  no  answer  is  apparently  required  the  letter 
is  filed.  About  a  month  later  a  letter  is  received  from 
the  European  office  asking  why  the  first  letter  was  never 
answered.  Or  perhaps  the  exact  opposite  has  happened 
with  some  letters  you  have  sent  over.  Or  perhaps  you 
acknowledge  all  letters  you  receive  and  have  your  Euro¬ 
pean  organizations  do  the  same.  This  entire  situation 
can  l)e  clarified  by  merely  marking  all  letters  sent  out 
“Please  Reply”  or  “No  Reply”. 

On  "Please  Reply”  letters  we  expect  an  answer,  on 
the  “No  Reply”  ones  we  don’t.  We  can  keep  a  simple 
follow-up  on  the  “Please  Reply”  letters  to  make  sure 
they  are  answered.  This  is  one  illustration  of  the  point 
I  tried  to  bring  out  above — the  importance  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  mutual  understanding  as  to  terms,  routine,  and 
other  details. 


Cables — These,  of  course,  require  immediate  action. 
One  person  in  the  office  should  be  held  responsible  for 
getting  the  replies  promptly  and  correctly. 

From  experience  we  have  usually  found  it  to  be 
cheaper  to  send  cables  deferred  rather  than  code  them. 
Code  is  resorted  to  only  when  full-rate  is  required  by 
the  cable  regulations  due  to  excessive  quantity  of  num¬ 
bers  and  other  factors.  We  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  code  that  is  at  all  well  suited  for  the  type  of  cables 
we  send.  As  the  cable  bill  often  represents  a  consider¬ 
able  item  in  your  expenses,  it  is  well  to  gradually  work 
out  some  kind  of  a  private  code  with  your  European 
organizations.  It  is  quite  possible  to  assign  to  some 
phrases  that  occur  with  a  great  deal  of  frequency, 
actual  dictionary  words  thereby  retaining,  the  privilege 
of  sending  these  words  at  the  deferred  rate.  This,  of 
course,  is  real  saving  and  should  be  developed  as  far 
as  possible. 

Orders — Orders  sent  from  New  York  are  written 
out  by  our  buyers.  They  must  place  complete  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  order  and  in  addition  they  must  compute 
the  landed  cost.  To  facilitate  the  figuring  of  landed 
costs  by  our  buyers,  we  have  prepared  complete  charts 


for  each  department  showing  at  approximately  what 
price  the  different  types  of  merchandise  land  in  the 
various  currencies.  In  other  words,  this  chart  shows 
that  for  a  certain  type  merchandise  for  a  certain  depart¬ 
ment  a  shilling  will  land  for  $.396 — a  German  mark 
will  land  for  $.419 — an  Italian  lira  for  $.0998  and  so 
forth. 

By  totalling  up  the  amount  of  liras,  shillings  or  what¬ 
ever  the  currency  may  be,  then  deducting  his  discount 
and  multiplying  by  the  rate  on  the  chart,  the  buyer  has 
arrived  at  his  landed  cost.  It  is  very  desirable  that  a 
buyer  should  know  how  his  merchandise  will  land — it 
enables  him  to  purchase  intelligently  when  he  is  abroad 
buying. 

These  orders  are  sent  out  without  being  typed.  After 
all  they  have  to  be  typed  in  Europe,  so  why  perform  an 
extra  and  unnecessary  operation?  When  writing  his 
order  the  buyer  specifies  two  dates,  a  shipping  date 
which  is  the  date  he  would  like  to  have  the  merchandise 
shipped  from  factory  and  a  cancellation  date  which  is 
the  latest  date  he  will  accept  shipment  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  Due  to  the  fact  that  European  manufacturers  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  delivering  merchandise  on  time,  the 
office  abroad,  when  typing  the  order,  inserts  an  addi¬ 
tional  shipping  date  which  is  somewhat  in  advance  of 
the  dates  prescribed  by  the  New  York  buyer.  On  the 
original  copy,  the  vendor’s  copy,  the  two  dates  sj)eci- 
fied  by  the  buyer  are  removed  by  tearing  off  a  per¬ 
forated  strip,  whereas  on  all  other  copies  the  complete 
information  appears. 

Magazines  and  Sundry  Information — Magazines  re¬ 
ceived  are  mostly  art  and  fashion  periodicals  and  are 
turned  over  to  our  business  promotion  department  to 
serve  as  inspiration  and  for  ideas.  They  are  of  course 
shown  to  buyers,  to  members  of  our  Publicity  Depart¬ 
ment  and  stylists.  Customs  reports,  shipping  news, 
reports  on  market  and  'business  condition  throughout 
the  world,  are  regularly  received  and  distributed  about 
to  those  persons  most  interested. 

The  second  of  the  contact  functions  is  that  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  buyers’  trips — this  is  more  or  less  routine 
as  far  as  the  Foreign  Office  is  concerned.  It  involves 
these  three  things — 

The  buyer’s  itinerary. 

His  purchasing  budget. 

Steamship  accommodations  and  traveling  fumb. 


The  Foreign  Office  organization  must  be  constantly 
on  the  alert  to  ascertain  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
when  buyers  are  to  sail.  Itineraries,  if  there  are  many 
sailings,  should  be  charted  on  one  large  chart,  showing 
by  days  which  offices  the  various  buyers  will  be  in. 
In  this  way,  the  possibility  of  having  too  many  buyers 
in  any  one  office  for  it  to  handle  efficiently  can  be 
avoided. 

Regarding  purchasing  budgets  these  are  usually  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  buyer  ami  his  merchandise  counsellor,  if 
the  Foreign  Office  manager  has  had  any  European  mer¬ 
chandise  experience,  i.  e.,  been  through  the  European 
markets,  he  can  of  coutse  be  of  great  help.  The  obtain¬ 
ing  of  steamship  accommodations  and  funds  is  a  rather 
routine  matter.  Practically  all  Foreign  Offices  work 
through  steamship  agents,  I  imagine,  and  the  funds  are 
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I  AIHKDNI  STORE  SYSTEMS  ' 

®  ^  Speed  Sales  ^ Safeguard  Profit  \ 


Let  Your  Authorizers 


See  the  Salescheck 


^^OBODY  would  think  of  delib-  groping  in  the  dark.  Lamson  brings 

'  eratcly  doing  it.  Yet  is  it  not  the  written  salescheck  to  the  authori- 

true  that  authorizers  are  sometimes  zer.  It  protects  her  against  uncer- 

asked  to  approve  charge  slips  they  dainties  by  enabling  her  to  see  and 

never  see  ’  customer’s  name,  address 

and  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

Lamson  Store  Systems  enable  vour  -ri.  ? 

'  1  here  is  a  Lamson  man  m  your 

authorizers  to  w  what  they  are  doing,  ^^o  will  gladly  tell  you  more 

No  need  to  rely  on  a  name  or  num-  about  this  positive  method  of  swiftly 
her — hurriedly  spoken.  No  danger  authorizing  credits.  Your  request 
of  approving  the  wrong  account.  No  will  bring  him  to  you. 

You.  are  cordially  inyited  to  the  Lamson  Exhibit — 

Booths  1 6,  17,  18 — at  the  Concurrent  Convention  where 
■  working  mode's  of  our  newest  equipment  will  he  displayed 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY.  Syracuse,  New  York 
Ojfces  in  Principal  Cities 


Authorhcrs  are  nerer  in 
doubt  as  to  the  custo¬ 
mer’s  n  a  III  e  or  the 
amount  of  the  sale  where 
a  Lamson  System  is  used. 
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regulated  by  the  allowance  given  to  the  buyer  and  the 
length  of  time  he  will  be  in  Europe. 

The  third  function — is  the  dissemination  of  fashion 
information.  Altho  we  look  to  Europe  for  a  great  deal 
of  style  and  fashion  merchandise,  we  look  to  it  entirely 
for  fashion  information.  How  important  is  it?  Authentic 
fashion  information  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Department  and  all  departments  interested  in 
fashion  merchandise.  This  information  assists  buyers 
in  making  purchases,  it  assists  the  Publicity  Department 
in  featuring  the  mode. 

Our  Paris  Style  Bureau  sends  in  a  weekly  fashion 
letter  giving  the  trends  for  the  week.  Definiteness  and 
concreteness  are  constantly  striven  for;  nothing  can  be 
more  useless  than  a  vague  style  report.  Unless  these 
reports  are  definite,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by 
color  swatches,  by  sketches  and  photographs  and  unless 
by  e.\j)erience  they  prove  to  be  authentic,  they  are  not 
helpful.  Each  style  letter  is  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  mimeographed  copies.  These  are  distributed  to  in¬ 
terested  buyers  by  a  member  of  our  publicity  depart¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  new  trends  can  be  definitely  lined  with 
our  publicity.  The  comments  of  the  various  buyers  are 
obtained  and  reported  back  to  our  Paris  Bureau.  In  this 
day  of  the  ensemble  vogue,  these  reports  must  naturally 
be  widely  distributed;  shoes,  stockings,  gloves,  umbrel¬ 
las,  handbags,  all  accessories  respond  constantly  to  the 
suggestions  and  possibilities  cropping  out  of  Paris  style 
decrees.  All  the  buyers  of  this  varied  merchandise,  as 
well  as  the  ready-to-wear  and  millinery  ones,  must  be 
informed  of  the  trends.  It  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  the  person  distributing  the  information  must  be  of 
recognized  style  ability  and  command  the  confidence 
of  these  people  to  whom  the  information  is  given. 

Better  service  to  our  buyers  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  European  and  the  local  organization. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  we  call  an  “Incoming  Mer¬ 
chandise”  file.  There  is  naturally  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  between  the  actual  receipt  of  invoices  and  the 
arrival  of  the  merchandise  in  the  store.  If  a  buyer  is 
anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  certain  merchandise 
— and  what  buyer  isn’t — the  only  way  you  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  merchandise  has  not  arrived  is  to  look 
thru  all  your  invoices,  which  is  a  tedious  job  and  one 
that  constantly  interrupts  the  routine  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

So  we  have  prepared  an  “Incoming  Merchandise" 
file.  This  is  merely  a  file  arranged  by  departments  in 
which  is  filed  a  copy  of  all  invoices  immediately  upon 
their  receipt.  Whenever  a  buyer  comes  into  the  office 
he  invariably  looks  up  his  department  in  this  file.  He 
can  request  the  routing  clerk  to  rush  certain  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  this  manner,  all  questions  as  to  “is  my  mer¬ 
chandise  in”  are  automatically  answered.  And  we  have 
thereby  established  a  helpful  information  service  for 
our  buyers. 

Cancellation  Dates — Along  the  same  lines  of  giving 
information  to  our  buyers,  I  want  to  explain  to  you  the 
way  we  handle  the  cancellation  dates.  Every  order 
placed  by  a  buyer  must  bear  a  cancellation  date  which 
is  the  latest  possible  date  the  buyer  will  permit  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  be  shipped.  Nothing  can  be  shipped  after 
that  date  without  a  cable  authorization  from  that  buyer. 


Now  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  unless  we 
receive  a  cable  advice  from  our  European  office  on  the 
cancellation  date  of  the  order,  asking  for  an  extension, 
the  merchandi.se  has  been  shipped  on  or  before  the 
cancellation  date.  This  amounts  to  an  automatic  in¬ 
forming  of  the  buyer  whether  or  not  his  merchandise 
has  been  shipped  and  it  is  accomplished  by  establishing 
what  I  pointed  out  above — a  mutual  understanding  as 
to  what  certain  terms  mean — in  this  case  it  is  “cancella¬ 
tion  date”. 

The  third  task  of  our  office  is  “to  serve  as  an  agency 
for  developing  our  imports  to  the  greatest  possible  ex¬ 
tent  compatible  with  our  store  volume  and  clientele”. 

“Why  make  such  a  fuss  over  this?”  you  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  ask.  Don’t  you  send  most  of  your  buyers  to 
Europe  and  don’t  they  do  most  of  their  purchasing  at 
that  time?  Yes,  we  do  send  a  lot  of  our  buyers  to 
Europe  and  they  do  a  i:onsiderable  amount  of  purchas¬ 
ing  abroad.  But  have  you  ever  considered  the  size  of 
Europe — the  size  of  the  market  to  be  covered  and  the 
relatively  brief  time  the  buyer  has  to  cover  this  tremen¬ 
dous  market  ?  The  liest  he  can  hope  to  do  is  to  hit  what 
the  European  office  has  considered  to  be  the  high  spots. 
Shall  we  permit  the  market,  that  this  particular  buyer 
is  interested  in,  to  lie  dormant  until  the  buyer  is  ready 
for  his  trip  the  next  year,  or  shall  we  strive  to  develop 
it  continually?  Shall  we  try  to  find  new  manufacturers, 
new  lines,  encourage  these  new  manufacturers  with 
orders  throughout  the  year? 

Style  is  an  Important  Factor — Style  is  an  inherent 
quality  of  a  great  percentage  of  our  imports.  Paris  is 
the  fashion  center  of  the  world,  Austria  and  Germany 
are  the  home  of  the  modern  idea  in  decoration.  Italy  is 
a  land  rich  in  artistic  background  and  tradition.  New 
things  are  constantly  being  created  in  these  countries. 
They  are  not  created  just  when  our  buyers  happen  to 
be  in  Europe.  And  yet  shall  our  store  be  without  these 
“smart”  items,  these  items  that  lend  “tone”  to  the  store, 
just  because  our  buyer  does  not  happen  to  be  in  Europe? 

Styles  change.  A  buyer  can  no  longer  order  a  year’s 
supply  of  a  line — some  have  to  limit  their  purchases 
to  cover  their  needs  for  only  a  few  months.  And  yet 
this  buyer  can’t  afford  to  be  without  merchandise  from 
the  style  centers  of  the  world. 

What  is  the  result  of  these  factors?  It  is  that  the 
European  office  is  called  upon  to  sample  merchandise 
that  is  tasteful,  that  is  new,  that  measures  up  to  the 
standards  of  quality  our  buyers  demand.  It  means  in¬ 
telligent  salesmanship  and  business  promotion  by  the 
New  York  office.  It  means  that  the  buyer,  realizing  the 
aid  the  foreign  organization  can  render  him  will  work 
constructively  with  the  local  and  European  offices. 

In  considering  this  phase  of  our  Foreign  Office  work, 
you  will-  see  that  it  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions 
which  for  want  of  better  terms  I  will  call  routine  work 
and  originative  work. 

The  routine  work  consists  of  handling  the  samples 
and  Sample  Reports  submitted  by  our  European  offices. 
Samples  and  their  corresponding  reports  are  turned  over 
immediately  upon  their  receipt  to  the  person  in  charge 
of  our  business  promotion,  whom  for  simplicity’s  sake 
we  will  call  a  stylist.  The  Sample  Report  is  a  regular 
form  so  designed  that  when  the  information  provided 
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Just  a  Few 

MEASUREGRAPH 


USERS 


Some  Large  .  .  .  Some  Small  .  .  .  Most 
of  them  Customers  of  Long  Standing 

T/ip  fact  that  these  stores,  almost  without  exception, 
after  using  Measure  graphs  for  years,  traded  them  in  for  Master 
Measure  graphs,  is  one  of  the  best  endorsements  we  can  submit 


5— Allen’s  Silk  Shop  Birmingham,  Ala. 

10 — L.  Hammel  D.  G.  Co.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10— Gus  Blass  Co.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

3 —  The  Bon  Marche  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

112 — Bullock’s  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

75 — The  May  Co.  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

43 — Walkers  .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S3 — H.  C.  Capwell  Co.  ...  Oakland,  Cal. 

23 —  Whitthorne  &  Swan  . .  Oakland,  Cal. 

24 —  The  D.  M.  Read  Co.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

39 — The  Hecht  Company  Washington,  D.  C. 

03— S.  Kann  Sons  A.  Co.  Washington,  D.  C. 

53 — Lansburgh  &  Bro.  Washington,  D.  C. 

112 — Woodward  &  Lothrop  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

28 — W.  M.  Burdine’s  Sons  .  Miami,  Fla. 

18 — Maas  Brothers  Tampa,  Fla. 

4 —  Rosenberg  Brothers  Albany,  Ga. 

39 —  Davison- Paxon- Stokes  Co.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

13 — J.  A.  Kirven  Co.  Columbus,  Ga. 

104 — Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Chicago,  III. 

8 — Joseph  Spiess  Co.  Elgin,  III. 

IS— L.  S.  Ayres  A  Co.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12 —  Geo.  Wyman  A  Co.  South  Bend,  Ind. 

5—  W.  E.  Jett  Mercantile  Co.  Anthony,  Kan. 

4 —  W.  E.  Jett  Mercantile  Co.  Kingman,  Kan. 

0— W.  E.  Jett  Mercantile  Co.  Pratt,  Ksm. 

10— Mitchell- Baker- Smith  Lexington,  Ky. 

58 — Stewart  A  Co.  Baltimore,  Md. 

58— Thresher  Bros.  Boston,  Mass. 

2 — Millar  Silk  Shoo  .  Detroit,  Mich. 

10 — Naticmal  Silk  Shop  .  Detroit,  M’ch. 

10 —  Wm.  D.  Hardy  Co.  Muskegon,  Mich. 

8— Schunemans  A  Mannheimers  St.  Pa»l.  Minn. 

23— M.  E.  Blatt  Co.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

IS— M.  Leyy  A  Sons  ....  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

35 — L.  Bamberger  A  Co.  Newark,  N  J. 

40 —  W.  W.  Oppenheim,  Inc.  Newark,  N.  J. 

18 —  Ouackenbu'h  Co.  Pate’-'on,  N.  J. 

20— J.  A  A.  Baker  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

31 — F.  Erion  Department  Store  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

13 —  Flint  A  Kent  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

57 — The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

11 —  S.  F.  Iszard  Co.  Elmirs^  N.  Y. 

19 —  Lord  A  Taylor  New  York  City 

201— R.  H.  Macy  A  Co.  New  York  City 

80 — Jas.  McCreery  A  Co.  New  York  City 

5 —  The  Alms  A  Doepke  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

*  Number  of  Ma.ster  Measuregraphs  in  Service. 


The  H.  A  S.  Pogue  Co. 

23 — The  Rollman  A  Sons  Co. 

36 — The  Higbee  Co.  ...  . 

15— Thresher  Brothers  . 

39 — Rike-Kumler  Co.  . 

9— W.  L.  MJner  Co. 

17 — The  LaSalle  A  Koch  Co. 

11 —  The  Bonnewitz  Store 
9 — Geo.  L.  Fordyce  Co. 

35 — The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co. 

4 — W.  E.  Jett  Mercantile  Co. 

12 —  The  Newman  Mercantile  Co. 


5—  Kerr  D.  G.  Co. 

2 — Cloud-Avery  Company 
8  The  AVm.  F.  Gahle  Co. 
10 — Fred  C.  Eyster 
22— Watt  A  Shand 

9 —  E.  E.  McMeen  A  Co. 

6 —  H.  R.  Wainwright  Co. 
12 — Frank  A  Seder 

10 —  McCurdy  Bros. 

24 — Thresher  Brothers 
21 — Gimbel  Brothers 
130 — Kaufman’s 
26 — McCreery  A  Co. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.  Cleyeland,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dayton,  Ohio 
.  Toledo,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Van  Wert,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Youngstown,  Ohio 
Alva,  Okla. 
Enid  Okla. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Tulsa,  Okla. 
Altoona,  Pa. 
Chambershurg,  Pa. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
Lewistown,  Pa. 
New  Kensington,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Pitti4>urgh,  Pa. 


15 — S.  H.  George  A  Sons . .  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

7 — Al  en’s  D.  G.  Co.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

18 — Castner- Knott  D.  G.  Co.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

15 — Sanger  Brothers,  Inc.  Dallas,  Texas 

31 — Titche-Goettinger  Co.  Dallas,  Texas 

25 — Foley  Bros.  D.  G.  Co.  .  Houston,  Texas 

S— Harris- Hahio  Co.  Houston,  Texas 

24 — Levy  Brothers  D.  G.  Co.  .  Houston,  Texas 
50 — Joske  Brothers  .  San  Antonio,  Texas 


6— The  Wolff  A  Marx  Co. 

6 — Sanger  Brothers,  Inc. 

14 — Auerbach  Co. 

6— J.  D.  A  J.  S.  Tilman 
6— Z.  V.  Johnson 
5 — Irwin  A  Co.,  Inc. 

14 — C.  M.  Guggenheimer,  Inc. 
9 — Miller  A  Rhoads,  Inc. 

16— Geo.  McBain  Co. 

24 — MacDougall-Southwick 

38— Spokane  D.  G.  Co.  . 

10 — O.  J.  Morrison  Co.,  .  . 

8— J.  M.  Bostwick  A  Sons 
300 — Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co. 


San  Antonio,  Texas 
Waco,  Texas 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
Danville,  Va. 
Lexington,  Va. 
Lynchburg,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 

.  Roanoke.  Va. 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Janesville,  Wis. 
Standard  Equipment 


The  Measuregraph  Conpany 


Saint  LouiSy  Missouri 
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for  on  the  form  is  filled  in,  we  will  have  a  complete 
picture  of  the  sample  offer,  i.  e.,  name  of  manufacturer, 
the  type  of  merchandise,  quantity  discounts,  length  of 
time  for  delivery  of  reorders  and  general  comments 
regarding  the  merchandise  and  manufacturer. 

We  are  now  ready  to  present  our  offer  to  the  buyer. 
When  he  comes  into  the  .Sample  Room  everything  is 
prepared  for  him.  You  all  know  that  the  buyer  is  a 
busy  person.  He  would  soon  lose  patience  with  a  sales¬ 
man  who  did  not  know  his  prices  and  how  long  it  takes 
to  deliver  his  merchandise.  Similarly,  a  Sample 
Room,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  have  things  com¬ 
pletely  prepared  and  must  have  a  person  of  intelligence 
to  handle  the  transaction  with  the  buyer.  The  buyer 
prices  his  bill  and  discusses  the  merchandise  with  the 
stylist.  If  he  decides  to  order,  the  order  is  usually- 
written  right  on  the  spot.  If  he  wishes  to  defer  the 
ordering,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  stylist  to  follow  up  the 
buyer  in  these  cases  and  obtain  the  order  from  him. 
In  obtaining  the  reply  to  the  Sample  Report,  the  stylist 
must  strive  for  constructive  criticisms  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  especially  if  the  buyer  decides  not  to  order.  First 
of  all,  the  merchandise  should  l)e  criticisized  from  a 
style  point  of  view.  Are  the  colors  good  ?  Is  the  design 
good  ?  How  can  they  be  improved  ?  Then  the  merchan¬ 
dise  should  be  criticisized  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view.  Is  the  price  right?  Does  it  fall  in  the  right  price 
range?  Would  we  use  a  quantity  if  the  price  were 
somewhat  lower?  This  is  the  type  criticism  that  will 
guide  our  offices  in  Europe  toward  the  selection  of  the 
right  type  samples — the  ty[)e  which  can  be  develoi)ed 
into  real  business. 

Originative  Promotion — That  is  what  I  call  routine 
business  promotion.  Then  there  is  the  originative  pro¬ 
motion,  which  offers  a  real  opportunity  for  constructive 
work.  Buyers  should  be  educated  as  to  the  possibility 
of  developing  new  lines.  Attractive  merchandise  should 
be  sent  to  Europe  to  serve  as  guides  or  to  be  copied. 
Imported  merchandise  purchased  locally  should  be  sent 
to  the  offices  abroad  to  see  if  the  manufacturer  for  it 
can  be  located.  Imported  items  of  particular  merit  sold 
by  other  stores  or  specialty  shops  which  we  ourselves 
have  not  received  from  our  Euroix;an  offices  should  be 
reported  back  to  them.  The  best  European  art  and  trade 
magazines  and  papers  should  be  subscribed  to  and  care¬ 
fully  gone  over  by  stylist  and  buyer.  Possibilities  for 
creative  work  lurk  in  every  magazine  and  sample  re¬ 
ceived.  The  design  on  a  cuff-link  becomes  an  inspiration 
for  a  picture  frame;  a  candlestick  base  becomes  a 
powder  jar ;  a  wall  paper  becomes  an  upholstery  fabric ; 
a  certain  finish  for  wooden  trays  is  adapted  to  wooden 
lamp  bases.  The  possibilities  are  practically  unlimited. 

It  takes  perception,  style  knowledge  and  a  cooperative 
attitude  to  achieve  really  worth  while  results.  This  is 
fascinating  work,  work  that  reflects  real  credit  upon  the 
Foreign  Office  if  it  is  properly  handled. 

Then,  too,  there  are  a  great  many  markets  throughout 
the  world  with  which  we  do  business  directly  from 
New  York.  By  establishing  contacts  with  the  best 
manufacturers  in  these  markets,  by  consummating 
working  agreements  with  agents  or  commissionaires  in 
these  territories,  these  mirkets  can  be  developed.  Sta¬ 
tistics  should  be  kept  of  this  business,  with  a  view  to 


eventually  establishing  our  own  representative  in  that 
territory,  should  the  business  warrant  it. 

A  spirit  of  helpful  rivalry  can  be  instilled  in  the 
offices  abroad  by  keeping  statistics  on  their  sampling 
activities  and  reporting  back  the  amount  of  business 
developed  by  all  offices.  : 

Economics  of  Pre-packing  —  Another  important 
phase  of  business  promotion  is  that  of  working  con¬ 
stantly  with  the  buyers  to  land  merchandise  as  cheaply 
as  possible  for  them.  The  question  of  prepacking  should 
be  carefully  considered.  Prepacking  may  tend  to  land 
the  merchandise  at  a  slightly  higher  figure,  but  the 
economies  effected  in  handling  the  merchandise  locally 
may  more  than  compensate  for  the  increase  in  the 
landed  cost.  By  continually  striving  through  investiga¬ 
tion  to  land  merchandise  at  a  lower  cost  we  can  offer 
a  very  direct  incentive  for  the  buyers  to  increase  their 
foreign  purchases. 

Landed  Cost  of  Merchandise — Perhaps,  the  most 
important  question  of  all  to  consider  under  the  heading 
of  business  development  is,  what  costs  should  be  charged 
in  computing  the  landed  cost  of  merchandise?  The 
higher  merchandise  lands  for,  the  less  will  be  purchased. 
Undoubtedly,  the  merchandise  should  bear  all  direct 
charges  such  as  freight,  duty  and  cartage.  It  is  a  fairly 
well  recognized  practice  not  to  charge  the  cost  of  a 
l)uyer’s  trip  against  the  merchandise  received.  Many 
organizations  al.so  do  not  include  the  e.xpense  of  their 
New  York  office.  We  have  just  recently  decided  to  go 
one  step  further. 

We  now  no  longer  figure  a  percentage  charge  for 
our  European  offices  in  our  landed  cost.  Instead,  all  the 
European  offices’  expenses  are  carefully  budgeted.  Each 
department  in  the  store  is  charged  a  flat  sum  for  the 
service  of  each  European  office,  the  total  of  all  those 
sums  equalling  the  budgeted  expense.  In  determin¬ 
ing  how  much  each  department  is  to  be  charged,  de¬ 
partment  volume  of  business  is  only  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  considered.  Rather  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  needed  to  handle  the  business  for  a  department 
is  taken  as  the  basis. 

You  can  readily  think  of  any  number  of  examples  in 
your  own  organization  where  more  time  and  trouble 
are  expended  by  your  Paris  Office,  let  us  say  to  handle 
the  business  for  a  department  doing  $50,000  worth  of 
business  than  for  another  dei)artment  doing  $100,000. 
Furthermore,  considering  a  single  department,  it  is 
very  often  no  more  work  for  your  Paris  Office  to 
handle  $100,000  worth  of  business  than  it  is  to 
handle  $70,000.  Yet  if  you  resort  to  the  percentage 
charge  in  the  first  instance  mentioned  above,  the  one 
department  pays  twice  as  much  as  the  other  while  the 
European  organization  actually  handled  the  business 
for  that  department  with  no  greater  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor  than  was  required  to  handle  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  department  doing  only  half  the  volume. 
In  the  second  instance,  altho  the  European  office  can 
handle  the  increased  business  without  any  increase  of 
expense,  nevertheless  there  is  no  great  incentive  for  the 
buyer  for  that  department  to  increase  his  purchases  to 
$100,000. 

This  policy  of  not  charging  these  expenses,  the  buy¬ 
er’s  trip,  the  New  York  Office  expense  and  the  Euro- 
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Full  Width 
Proof  Journal 

Ledgex*  and  Statement 

wJfA 

Typewritten 
De  §;criptioii 

in  one  operation 


Faster  because  it  permits  quick  and 
accurate  alignment  of  forms;  furnishes  type¬ 
written  description;  posts  statement,  ledger 
and  wide  journal — all  thrf^e(or  any  other  com¬ 
bination  of  forms)  in  one  o|>eration.  In  many 
instances  depressing  a  single  key  replaces 
o{>erations  otherwise  requiring  several  keys. 

More  Accurate  •^because  most  of 

the  operations  are  automatic,  thus  reducing 
the  |M>ssibility  of  errors  due  to  the  human 
clement.  Balances  and  totals  are  printed  by  a 
single  key  depression,  not  copied  from  dials. 


Burroughs  Typewriter 
Bookkeepiug  Machine 


An  ''error  key”  allows  the  correction  of  mis¬ 
takes  in  key  depression  before  the  amount 
is  added  or  printed.  Decimal  tabulation 
is  automatic. 

More  Economical  because  it 

shortens  billing  time.  Its  automatic  features 
lessen  fatigue  and  result  in  fewer  errors, 
greater  priMluction,  less  operator  turnover. 

Investigate  foryourself.  (]all  the  local 
Burroughs  office  for  more  information  or 
an  individual  demonstration  on  your  own 
work — without  obligation  to  you. 
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What  Model  Forms  Mean  i 

qA  Few  Letters  From  Those  \ 


Wm  Filenes  Son^-t^pany 


to*' 

n  OT»B  UR.  Bunuui  ^  ^  ivrassr 


Tg,g3S  uni  m  rwnn.1-  ^  ^,^ws 


7iLTO  iSSlSTtfCS  TOC  bi»»  _ _ 


I  '  ir  -  l/f// 


X'/S  TCR  r«,  i3rq. 


New  York,  ji.  y|’ 

!•£«  .w.  “ALIHAN:- 

SEfININO  -BE  PRdreR  research  Vc, 

IN  THE  racn-RE 

THE  fOMAN  Of  TODAY  AND  THE  CHAPE  IT 


'^‘''f/m.r  YOURS, 


The  success  of  the  J,  R. 
alteration  and  receiving 
of  alteration  costs,  and 
inents  on  his  racks. 


Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms  to  the  Retailer  for  his 
room  has  heen  more  than  profitable  in  the  reduction 
the  means  of  preventing  misfits  and  wrong  sized  gar- 


Many  of  the  most  promuient 
retail  merchants  in  this 
country  and  Canada  are 
now  featuring  on  their  order 
blanks  that  all  garments  are 
examined  on  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Model  Form  as  the 
only  standard  for  proper 
fitting  and  correct  sising, 
due  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
J.  R.  Bauman. 


Retailers 

BROOKLYN 

•Miraham  &  Straus 

CALIFORNIA 

The  Emporium 
Bullock’s 

CANADA 

The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 

MAINE 

B.  Peck  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

C.  F,  Hovey  Co. 
Chandler  &  Co. 

Jordan,  Marsh  Co. 

E.  T.  Slattery  Co. 
Conrad  &  Co. 

Gilchrist  Co. 

\Vm.  Fileno’s  Sons  Co. 

MARYLAND 

1  Hutzler  Bros.  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Lord  &  Taylor 
Siaks  &  Co. 

Gimbel  Bros. 

L.  L.  Berger 
L.  L.  Berger,  Inc. 

Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 


Dayton  Co. 

The  Steam  Co. 

LaSalle  &  Koch  Co. 

F.  R.  Lazarus  Co. 

The  Rike-Kumler  Co. 
W’m.  Taylor  Son  &  Co. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Shepard  Co. 

Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co. 


L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 
Rauh's 


ILLINOIS 

Charlton  Co. 

.Mandel  Bros. 

Carson  Pirie  &  Scott  Co. 
Boston  Store 
Chas.  Stevens  Co. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

MICHIGAN 

Joseph  Home  Co. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 
Himelhoch  Bros. 

MISSOURI 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Kaufmann  Dept.  Stores 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier 
Joseph  Horne  Co. 

OREGON 

Meier  &  Frank  Co. 


WASHINGTON  ’ 

Frederick  &  Nelson 

TEXAS 

A.  B.  Frank 

.\l.  H.  Bernard  Co. 

Titche-Goettinger  Co. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

.S.  Kami  Sons  Co. 

Lansburgh  &  Bro. 

\V.  B.  Moses  &  Son 

MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 

T.  C.  Penney  Co. 

Henry  Rose  Stores 
(  hicago  Mail  Order  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  Co. — all  brawoe* 
National  Bellas  Hess-  all  branches 
Hartford  Frocks,  Inc. — all  branches 
Sears* Roebuck  Co. — all  branches 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

ENGLAND— ARGENTINE-BB^ 

Harri>ds,  Ltd. 


J.  R.  Bauman 
guarantees  the  size 
and  fit  of  e^ry 
garment  provided  it 
is  made  and  ex* 
amined  on  the  J. 
R-  Bauman  Model 
Form. 


THE  J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FO 

Telephone  Penn  8282-8283-8284 

/  Do  Not  Job— Nor  Have  I  Any  Agents 
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e  Retailer  and  Manufacturer 

g  Solved  the  Fitting  and  Size  Problem 


***VINC  Nrw 


llPRtL  4t.h.  1929. 

,  R.  liAlMAN  WODEL  F0'»1. 

;.26  WEST  Mtn  ST., 

STi  '(OEK  CITT. 

:,eah  w.  (v-asioh  to  somme® 

lODAt.  - 


rS  ^  having.  ««TH  SIDE3 

IN  CUR  StoL  form  as  it  13 

"izis  ANB  KISTITS.  FACTORT 

OOR  CESIWNO  POJB  *3  fr.TO-DATE 

HO.  T^-Uk".  "• 

S0«'ALMCmF0«*I..A-.  a^. 


C’ONRAD&co/„^ 

■O.tok  *  ^ 

.•••tor  It,  iia 


O'.  J.t.  IMU 

•/•  Baomb  ■•aai  ■-- 
“»  iMt  .o" 

"•*  r»rk  citf, 


IqABJTAA  an* 

^  .i.» 

“••  ttet  *y  •“  ‘■‘w  Witt  wtta « »•»«>«• 

‘/••A  .A.,  tt.  .“1“  •“• 


’•■7  trulj  joutt. 
»BUI  *  CO.  uo. 


The  success  of  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Moilel  Forms  to  the  Manufacturer  in 
usint:  normal,  up-to-date  Model  Forms  and  sizes  in  all  sections  of  his  factories 
has  shown  his  cooperation  with  the  retailer  in  the  better  fitting  of  garments 
with  fewer  returns  and  holding  the  good  will  of  the  retailer. 


|.tM  FACTL  RKRS 


NEW  YORK 

athan  Co. 
tman  &  Bart 
Oftip  Smpiion 

u  FiHipo 
mpt,  S.  &  J. 

><lpr  ft  Hamburjrer 
adpr,  H.  ft  Son 
•a.  J  ft  Co. 
mm,  Wm.  &  Co. 
fwr,  Jouis  J.,  inc. 
npl  Bro*. 
ati  Mamie,  Inc. 

Imonte  Hickey,  Inc. 
nwell  Co.,  Inc. 
i.  Henry  A..  &  Co. 
kitein.  Jos.,  Inc. 
akwnbiit  Gown,  Inc. 
wsheimer  &  Salkin 
Wiheimer,  Samuel,  ft  Bros, 
ttcline  Stout  Dress  Co. 
fahel.  Ben,  Co. 
rake],  Ben,  Dress  Corp. 
Msnu,  I. 

»«a.  Ale*  S. 
fatnn.  Louis,  ft  Co. 


(iersten,  Harry,  InC. 

Henilricks,  Inc.,  Wm. 

Finder,  Henry  H.,  ft  Co. 

.leanette  Dress  Co. 

Jackson,  A.  E.,  Inc. 

Kontlazian,  Chas.,  Inc. 

Kaminsky,  I.,  Inc. 

Kraeler- Goldman  Co. 

Kamy  Cloak  Co.,  Inc. 

I.iss  Dress  Corp.,  Jack 
I.evy,  Berliner  ft  Small 
I.efcowics,  Morris,  ft  Co.,  Inc. 
I.«fcowics  &  Petofsky 
ManKone,  Philip,  Inc. 

Metropolis  Dress  Co.,  Inc. 

May- Bur  Dress  Co. 

Morris,  Melville  A. 

Quality  Dresses,  Inc. 

Schoen,  Jos. 

-So'omon  Stouts 
Schroeder,  Minna  F..,  Inc. 
Schroeder,  Hugh  A.,  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Strassman,  Morris 
Sprayrann  ft  Marks 
Slater,  Murray  Co.,  Inc. 

Traina  Gowns,  A.,  Inc. 

Traina,  John 

Weinberg-Weinberg-Alpern  Dresden 


Winter-Drucker-Koerner,  Inc. 
Baum  Kravat-Baum 
Diamond,  Heistein,  Rella,  Inc. 
Deutz  ft  Ortenberg 
Fox,  Mittman,  Inc. 

Gallagher,  Louise  Barnes,  Inc. 
Norman  ft  Norman 


BOSTON 
Appel,  Bernard 
Robinson  &  Robinson 
Colpak-Van  Costume  Co. 
Factor  &  Friedman 
Tuttle,  Samuel,  ft  Co. 
Bortman,  Mark,  ft  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Sterling,  Albert,  &  Co. 
Edelson,  B.,  &  ^n 

CHICAGO 

Mitcbel  Bros.,  Inc. 
Graceline  Dress 
Palmer,  Dudley  C.,  Co. 
Appelbaum  ft  Stern 
Beau -Monde  Cloak  Co. 


The  success  of  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Normal  Model  Form 
is  due  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman, 
Designer,  Fitter,  Pattern 
Maker,  Grader  of  Sizes, 
Artist  and  Sculptor,  who  has, 
for  the  past  36  years  de¬ 
voted  his  entire  time  to  the 
creating  of  the  Normal  up- 
to-date  Model  Form  as  the 
true  replica  of  the  normal 
body  of  today,  under  his  own 
personal  supervision,  em¬ 
ploying  no  other  designers 
or  sculptors. 


■5  West  28th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  Penn  8282-8283-8284 

/  Do  Not  Job — Nor  Have  I  Any  Agents 


Rurmmhnr  pmopar 
fitting  and  camct 
sina  onat  thn  w— t- 
factursr  nothing. 
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Style  Enters  the  New  Currency 

Study  the  Portrait 


The  new  currency  is  coming  out  in  July.  Are  you 
ready  for  it?  Do  you  know  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  this  new  reduced-in-size  currency? 
New  size,  new  paper,  new  printing,  new  pictures — all 
to  be  learned  now  lest  our  first  lesson  in  the  use  of  the 
new  money  be  a  costly  one. 

As  a  guide  to  the  merchant  in  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  new  currency.  Commissioner  Broughton’s 
advice  is,  “Study  the  portrait”.  And  so  we  shall. 

Portrait  on  Face — In  the  new  bills,  the  same  portrait 
carries  through  for  every  issue  of  a  given  denomination, 
and  appears  only  on  the  bills  of  that  denomination. 
Thus,  the  various  denominations  will  bear  portraits  as 
follows : 


$1 . 

S2  . 

S5 . 

$10 . 

$20 . 

$50 . 

$100 _ 

$500  . 

$1,000  ... 
$5,000  . . . 
$10,000  .. 


Washington 
■ .  Jefferson 
. . .  Lincoln 
.  Hamilton 
.  .  Jackson 

. Grant 

. .  Franklin 
.  McKinley 
Cleveland 
. . .  Madison 
. Chase 


Embellishment  on  back — Tying  up  with  this  por¬ 
trait  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  in  most  cases  each  bill  will 
bear  on  its  back  an  embellishment  directly  related  to 
the  portrait.  For  example: 


Denomination  Portrait  on  face  Embellishment  on 

back 


$1  Washington 
$2  Jefferson 

$5  Lincoln 

$10  Hamilton 
$20  Jackson 
$50  Grant 
$100  Franklin 
$500  to  $10,000 
(as  listed  above) 


An  ornate  “One” 

Picture  of  Monticello 
Picture  of  Lincoln  Memorial 
Picture  of  U.  S.  Treasury 
Picture  of  White  House 
Picture  of  U.  S.  Capitol 
Picture  of  Indei)endence  Hall 
The  denomination  is  shown  in 
ornate  wording 


But  what  will  serve  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  cur¬ 
rency  from  another?  For  we  do  have  five  different 
types  of  currency  in  circulation:  United  States  notes, 
silver  certificates,  gold  certificates.  Federal  Reserve 
Notes,  and  national  bank  notes. 

Printing — The  back  of  every  bill  will  be  printed  in 
green,  the  face  in  black,  with  the  treasury  seals  and 
serial  numl)ers  in  color. 

Color — The  color  of  the  treasury  seal  and  serial 
number  will  vary  with  the  type  of  bill  issued : 


United  States  notes 

red 

Silver  certificates 

.  .  blue 

Gold  certificates 

yelloii 

Federal  Reserve  notes 

green 

National  Bank  notes 

broicn 

Size — The  new  size,  of  course,  is  easily  recognizable, 
6  5/16"  X  2  11/16"  being  approximately  one-third  small¬ 
er  than  the  currency  now  in  use. 

Paper — A  new  type  of  paper  has  been  adopted,  one 
with  a  much  higher  folding  endurance.  This  should 
please  those  of  us  who  have  liefore  so  objected  to 
the  mussiness  of  the  usual  paper  money.  As  in  the  old 
paper,  small  segments  of  silk  fibre  are  used,  but  no 
longer  are  they  arranged  in  rows.  This  arrangement 
had  proved  to  be  no  dependable  test  of  genuineness, 
so  now  the  segments  will  be  scattered  throughout  the 
sheet. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  new 
currency.  Will  you  be  able  to  recognize  it?  You  may, 
but  will  your  salespeople?  As  a  bit  of  preparedness, 
why  not  teach  your  salesf>eople  about  the  new  currency 
also?  It  may  save  them  mistakes  and  protect  you  from 
loss. 

Time  limit — Remember — after  April  30  the  present 
currency  will  no  longer  l)e  issued.  You  may  have  to  use 
old  bills  for  a  while.  But  with  July  comes  the  new  issue, 
with  the  new  size,  new  color,  new  portraits — only  de¬ 
nomination  and  security  remain  as  before. 


The  Functions  of  a  Modern  Import  Organization 

{Continued  front  page  284) 


pean  office  expense,  is  a  liberal  one  and  one  that  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  large  increase  in  import  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  human  qualities  that  must  be  jxjssessed  by  the 
staff  of  a  foreign  office,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  are 
resourcefulness  and  an  active  rather  than  a  passive 
interest  in  our  work.  As  for  resourcefulness,  many  of 
our  contacts  are  with  people  3,000  miles  away.  Buyers 
and  stylists  represent  our  local  contacts.  W’e  have  the 
government  to  deal  with  constantly.  Cogs  are  bound  to 
slip  now  and  then  in  the  finest  organization,  and  a 
complex  one  such  as  a  Foreign  Office  is  no  exception. 
These  lapses  test  an  office,  and  it  is  the  resourcefulness 


and  the  tlexibility  of  your  organization  that  save  the 
situation.  As  for  an  active  interest  in  our  work,  we 
can't  just  go  through  the  motions — the  routine  of  our 
job.  We  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  for  better  ways 
of  serving  our  l)uyers,  our  store,  our  European  or¬ 
ganizations. 

With  resourcefulness,  with  active  interest  in  our 
work,  with  a  clear  knowledge  as  to  what  functions  we 
are  to  perform  with  a  progressive  modern  wide-awake 
organization,  we  can  really  begin  to  fulfill  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  the  store  organization  and  achieve  in  it  that 
place  of  importance  the  Foreign  Office  should  legiti¬ 
mately  occupy. 
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“Psychiatry  in  Industry”,  by  V.  V.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  M.  A., 
Harper  &  Brothers  Publishers,  New  York,  1929 

"Psychiatry  in  Industry,”  hy  Dr.  V.  W  Anderson, 
Director  of  Medical  Research  at  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  is  and  will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions 
of  the  year  in  the  field  of  Personnel  Relations.  Bring¬ 
ing  as  it  does  new  visif)n  into  the  usual  routine  of  j^er- 
sonnel  work,  it  is  a  book  that  will  find  its  way  to  the 
desk  of  every  Personnel  Director.  Its  precepts  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  and  application. 

Prf)l)ably  the  l)est  statement  that  can  be  written  con¬ 
cerning  the  book  is  that  by  Dr.  Anderson  himself  in 
his  “Foreword”: 

“A  four  years’  study  of  ijersonnel  problems  in  one 
of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  of  this  country 
by  a  group  of  psychiatrists,  p.sychologists,  and  psychi¬ 
atric  social  workers,  organized  intci  a  well-integrated 
unit  and  approaching  these  issues  from  a  broad  clinical 
and  social  case  angle,  as  well  as  laboratory  viewpoint, 
has  resulted  in  the  gathering  of  material,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  i)rocedure  somewhat  novel  to  common 
|)ersonnel  i)ractices. 

“.  .  .  CJur  purpose  has  l)een  to  cover  certain  main 
trends  in  our  work,  certain  essential  aspects  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  way  of  concrete  illustration  of  methods 
employed  and  results  obtained  .  .  .” 


SWEPT  THE  COUNTRY!!! 


/f 

Wm 

Our  new  Silver-tipt  pin-ticket  has  had  a 
remarkable  reception.  The  pins  have  tips 
that  are  perfectly  round — they  will  not 
prick  the  fingers  or  injure  merchandise. 

If  you  have  not  seen  Silver-tipt,  urite  us  for  samples 


See  Us  At  (^o>ci’rrent  Conntmion,  Hotel  Drake,  (Tiicalo,  Mav  20-23 


KIMBAL13 


A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

3»7  WEST  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Those  memlK'rs  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Personnel  Group  at  the  February  convention  will  re¬ 
member  the  ])racticability  of  Dr.  .Xnderson’s  address  on 
"Qualities  Distinguishing  Good  and  Poor  Sales  Clerks”. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  studies  that  are  reported  in  the 
lK)ok.  Tyjiical  is  that  made  of  iiOO  Problem  limployees, 
or  that  of  400  Junior  F'mployees,  showing  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  careful  job  placement  and  guidance  of 
these  juniors. 

The  personnel  worker  in  charge  of  the  job  survey 
or  the  |)ersonnel  review  will  find  the  chapter  on  that 
subject  of  great  aid.  Differing  even  in  technique  be¬ 
cause  of  the  jisychiatric  and  psychological  concept  of 
method,  -such  a  definite  outline  is  given  that  little  or  no 
difficulty  should  Ik?  encountered  in  putting  these  new 
theories  into  practice. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  l)sy- 
chological  tests  in  business,  one  (»f  the  most  interesting 
jiroblems  now  facing  the  dejiartment  store.  .Samples  are 
given  of  the  various  tests  found  jiractical  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  and  ajqilication  of  each.  I'he  worker  interested 
in  building  his  own  battery  of  tests  will  find  adequate 
data  to  serve  as  a  guide  and  criteria  for  his  efforts. 

In  fact,  each  and  every  member  of  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment.  no  matter  what  his  tyjie  of  work,  will  find  in 
this  book  a  guide  to  newer  and  lK?tter  practices.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  will  })e  led  to  more  constructive  thinking. 
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BRIEF 

On  Use  of  the  Generic  Term  Rayon 

in  the 

Revision  of  Paragraph  1213 

of  the 

Tariff  Act  of  1922 

Filed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  ‘i^th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Hon.  Carl  R.  Chindblom,  Chairman, 

Sub-Committee  on  Schedule  12, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Dear  Sir : 

This  Brief  expresses  the  {X)sition  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  term  “Rayon”  as  a  generic  word  descriptive  of 
fibres  and  fabrics  listed  as  “artificial  silk”  in  Paragraph 
1213  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 

EXPLANATORY  STATEMENT 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssociation  is  a 
voluntary,  non-profit  organization,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York  State  and  consisting  of  some 
2,000  leading  retail  dry  goods  and  department  stores 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  does  not 
import  nor  purchase  merchandise  for  its  members  either 
here  or  abroad.  The  Association  is  simply  a  medium 
for  aiding  in  the  development  of  better  distributive 
methods  and  for  the  fostering  of  the  retail  dry  goods 
craft  of  the  United  States. 

SCOPE  OF  BRIEF 

This  Brief  treats  only  of  suggested  nomenclature  for 
the  revision  of  Paragraph  1213  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1922  and  it  is  not  our  desire  in  any  way  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  tariff  rates  or  duties  for  the  committee 
mentioned  in  that  Paragraph. 

The  Association's  Interest  in  Generic  Term  ''Rayon' 

In  1924  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  devised  and 
adopted  the  term  “Rayon”  to  be  used  as  a  generic  word 
descriptive  of  those  fibres  and  fabrics  which  up  to  that 
time  had  been  known  as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation 
silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.  In 
doing  this  the  Silk  Association  of  America  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  had  the  full 
cooperation  and  active  support  of  a  majority  of  domestic 
manufacturers  who  were  producing  products  at  that 
time  known  as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “syn¬ 
thetic  silk”,  “fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  above  mentioned  As¬ 
sociations  was  motivated  by  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Manufacturers  and  retailers  alike  saw  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  American  con¬ 


sumer  from  fraud,  deception  and  misunder¬ 
standing  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  buying  public  because  of  the  use 
of  the  terms  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation 
silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fibre  silk”,  “art 
silk”,  etc.  Up  to  that  time  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consumer  regarding  the  relation  of 
“artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “synthetic 
silk”,  "fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.,  to  prod¬ 
ucts  made  of  natural  silk  fibres.  Either 
intentionally  or  unintentionally  in  purchas¬ 
ing  merchandise  made  of  “artificial  silk”, 
“imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fibre 
silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.,  the  consumer  often 
believed,  or  was  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
purchasing  merchandise  made  of  a  natural 
silk  fibre.  In  order  that  this  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  existing  on  the  part  of 
the  public  might  be  cleared  up,  progressive 
retailers  and  manufacturers  alike  felt  the 
need  for  the  adoption  of  some  generic  word 
which  could  properly  be  applied  to  fibres 
and  fabrics  which  were  known  at  that  time 
as  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “syn¬ 
thetic  silk”,  “fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

2.  Because  fibres  and  fabrics  known  as  “arti¬ 
ficial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”, 
“fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.,  represented  a 
group  of  fabrics  possessing  qualities  and 
characteristics  entirely  different  from  other 
major  groups  of  fabrics,  such  as  silk,  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  etc.,  it  was  felt  desirable  that  a 
new  word  which  would  be  euphonious, 
easily  understood  and  easily  pronounced,  be 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  then  existing 
cumbersome  and  misleading  terms  “artificial 
silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”, 
“fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 

To  fill  the  need  for  such  a  generic  term  the  word 
“Rayon”  was  adopted  and  has  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the — 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
The  Silk  Association  of  America 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
National  Association  of  Hosiery  and  Under¬ 
wear  Manufacturers 
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An  Invitation 


To  All  Members  of  the  Controllers’  Congress, 

Store  Managers’  Division,  Traffic,  Receiving,  and 
Marking  Group,  and  Personnel  Group — 

The  International  Business  Machines  Cor¬ 
poration  cordially  invites  you  to  visit  its 
exhibit  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  to 
be  held  from  May  20th  to  23rd  inclusive,  at 
the  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago.  Various  time-, 
labor-,  and  money-saving  devices,  of  special 
interest  to  department  store  executives,  will 
be  on  demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 

The  Tabulating  Machine  Company  Division 
International  Time  Recording  Co.  Division 

Dayton  Scale  Company  Division 

50  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Offices  and  Service  Stations  in  All  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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Associated  Knit  Underwear  Manufacturers  of 
America 

United  Women’s  Wear  League  of  America 
Rayon  Institute  of  America,  Inc. 

The  Generic  Term  ‘'Rayon'  Adopted 
and  Used  by  the  Government 

The  generic  term  “Rayon”  was  quickly  recognized 
and  adopted  for  use  by  departments  and  bureaus  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

As  proof  of  this  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  prepared  the 
following  definition  of  the  term  “Rayon” : — 

“Rayon :  The  generic  term  of  filaments  made 
from  various  solutions  of  modified  cellulose 
by  pressing  or  drawing  the  cellulose  solution 
through  an  orifice  and  solidifying  it  in  the 
form  of  a  filament  or  filaments  by  means  of 
some  precipitating  medium.” 

This  definition  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Textiles 
D-13  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

On  October  31,  1925,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  issued  the  following  release  for 
newspapers  on  that  tlate: — 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  an  official 
resolution  has  placed  the  stamp  of  its  approval 
on  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Rayon’  as  properly 
designating  artificial  silk  products,  the  basis 
and  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  cellulose. 

“There  have  been  before  the  Commission  a 
number  of  cases  involving  the  misbranding  of 
textiles  which  have  artificially  been  given  the 
appearance  of  silk,  and  have  been  sold  under 
trade  names  containing  the  word  ‘silk’  or  a 
modification  of  the  word  ‘silk’.  In  deciding 
these  cases  the  Commission  has  consistently 
held  that  hosiery  or  other  products  which  sim¬ 
ulate  silk  but  are  not  the  product  of  the  cocoon 
of  the  silk  worm  should  be  branded  with  the 
words  ‘artificial  silk’  or  other  words  which 
correctly  describe  the  materials  composing  the 
article  branded. 

“The  word  ‘Rayon’  has  been  adopted  by  many 
associations  of  manufacturers  as  a  proper  one 
for  artificial  silk  products  and  the  term  has 
been  extensively  advertised  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  therefore  believing  that  both  the 
trade  and  the  public  have  come  to  accept  and 
recognize  the  word  ‘Rayon’  as  being  applied 
to  artificial  silk  or  a  substitute  for  silk,  passed 
a  formal  resolution  in  which  the  term  ‘Rayon’ 
is  accepted  as  a  proper  designation  for  artificial 
silk  products.  The  complete  resolution  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“WHEREAS,  A  material  has  been 
developed,  the  basis  of  which  is  cel¬ 
lulose,  which  is  extensively  used  in 
many  trades  and  industries  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  silk,  to  which  material  the 


term  ‘RAYON’  has  been  applied; 
and 

“WHEREAS,  the  said  term  ‘RAY¬ 
ON’  has  been  adopted  by  many 
different  associations  of  manufac¬ 
turers  as  the  official  and  proper  desig¬ 
nation  for  artificial  silk;  and 

“WHEREAS,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  many  decisions  has 
consistently  held  that  hosiery  or  other 
products  made  of  materials  which 
simulate  silk  but  are  not  the  product 
of  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm  should 
be  branded  with  the  words  ‘ARTI¬ 
FICIAL  SILK’  or  other  words 
which  correctly  describe  the  materi¬ 
als  composing  the  article  branded; 
and 

“WHEREAS,  the  term  ‘RAYON’ 
has  been  adopted  by  the  trade,  and  is 
generally  accepted  and  recognized  by 
the  trade  and  public  to  mean  and  in¬ 
dicate  artificial  silk,  or  a  substitute 
for  silk; 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  hereby 
recognizes  the  term  ‘RAYON’  as 
meaning  and  properly  designating 
artificial  silk  products,  the  basis  and 
chief  ingredients  of  which  is  cel¬ 
lulose”. 

On  February  1st.  1929,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  the  following  statement : — 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
requested  recently  to  give  a  further  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Commission  on  October  31, 
1925,  which  states  that ; — 

“  ‘The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
hereby  recognizes  the  term  ‘Rayon’ 
as  meaning  and  properly  designating 
the  artificial  silk  products,  the  basis 
and  chief  ingredient  of  which  is  cel¬ 
lulose’. 

“In  order  to  clarify  a  misunderstanding  which 
is  indicated  by  the  inquiry  to  exist  in  the 
synthetic  textile  trade,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  announces  that  the  intent  and  effect 
of  the  resolution  is  to  make  such  use  of  the 
term  ‘Rayon’  permissive  but  not  mandatory”. 

The  following  is  copy  of  a  letter,  dated  May  18, 
1928,  signed  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  addressed  to  Foreign 
and  District  Offices  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce,  requesting  that  the  term  “Rayon”  be  used 
instead  of  the  term  “artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”, 
“synthetic  silk”,  “fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc. 
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Your  business  .  .  .  PICTURED  DAILY 


.  .  .  comparisons  with  last  week  ,  .  . 
last  month  .  .  .  last  year — on  your 
desk  each  day  at  nine 

FAR-SIGHTED  business  men  are  now  securing 
firmer,  closer  control  of  their  business  with¬ 
out  adding  a  single  name  to  their  payrolls. 

To  their  desks  each  morning  at  nine  comes  a 
complete  report  of  what  happened  in  every  de¬ 
partment  yesterday.  Sales,  inventory,  production, 
cash,  stocks — all  the  vital  figures  are  there.  Com¬ 
parisons  with  any  previous  period  are  easy. 

You,  too,  can  get  a  picture  of  your  business 
daily — instead  of  monthly.  You  can  have  daily 
facts  for  daily  decisions.  You  need  never  be  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  behind  the  actual  oper¬ 
ations  of  your  business. 

Elliott -Fisher 

FLAT  SURFACE  ACCOUNTING-WRITING  MACHINES 
Product  of 

^^neral  ffice^^^ipment  ^wporation 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
ALSO  MAKERS  OF  SUNDSTRAND  ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 

Say  you  saiv  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


With  the  help  of  Elliott-Fisher  accounting-writ¬ 
ing  equipment,  this  invaluable  daily  information 
is  easy  to  obtain.  Elliott-Fisher’s  remarkable 
capacity  to  combine  details  and  simplify  complex 
operations  does  the  job.  Elliott-Fisher  fits  smooth¬ 
ly  into  any  established  accounting  system — and 
improves  it  almost  beyond  belief. 

Thousands  of  firms  are  using  the  Elliott-Fisher 
method  for  business  control.  We  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  complete  details  showing  how  this 
method  can  profitably 
be  used  in  your  own 
business. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  our  exhibit  at  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  Congress  in  the  Hotel 
Drake.  Chicago,  Ill.,  from  May 
20  to  23,  Booths  43  and  44. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
WASHINGTON 

To:  Foreign  and  District  Offices  May  18,  1928 

Subject:  Rayon 

For  your  information  and  guidance  there  is  sub¬ 
mitted  below  a  copy  of  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  the  various  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  in  connection  with  the  adoption  of  the  word 
“Rayon”  by  this  Department. 

“In  the  early  part  of  1928  this  Department 
adopted  the  word  ‘Rayon’  as  a  generic  term  to 
designate  those  synthetic  fibres  formerly 
known  as  ‘artificial  silk’,  ‘art  silk’,  ‘fibre  silk’, 
etc.  This  action  was  taken  after  the  word 
‘Rayon’  had  been  officially  recognized  by  vari¬ 
ous  textile  associations,  trade  periodicals  and 
manufacturers  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  a  suit¬ 
able  name  to  a  comparatively  new  textile  fibre 
and  to  eliminate  the  confusion  which  might 
exist  in  the  minds  of  the  consuming  public 
arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  terms  indi¬ 
cating  a  relationship  to  real  silk.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  in  certain  cases  it  was  advisable 
to  use  the  term  ‘artificial  silk’  in  brackets 
after  the  word  ‘rayon’  . 

“Rayon  is  now  very  well  known  and  the  fibre 
has  assumed  an  important  place  in  the  textile 
industry.  The  word  ‘rayon’  has  been  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
many  foreign  countries,  and  now  appears  in 
the  new  editions  of  standard  dictionaries  and 
year  books.  It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested 
to  the  Department  that  it  is  now  practicable 
and  desirable  to  eliminate  entirely  the  words 
‘artificial  silk’  as  a  descriptive  term  after  the 
word  ‘rayon’.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  there 
be  a  uniforimty  of  expression  in  referring  to 
this  fibre,  and  we,  therefore,  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  the  term  ‘artificial  silk’  should  be 
dispensed  with,  in  view  of  which,  steps  have 
been  taken  to  confine  all  references  to  this  fibre 
to  the  word  ‘rayon’  exclusively  in  all  future 
correspondence,  publications,  statistics,  and 
literature  of  this  Department. 

“This  information  is  communicated  to  you 
with  the  thought  that  your  Department  might 
be  interested  in  knowing  of  the  action  taken 
in  this  connection,  and  that  you  might  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  pursue  a  similar  course  when  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  fibre  in  publications  issued  by 
you.  If  you  find  it  possible  to  take  like  action, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will,  I  shall  appreciate  it 
if  you  will  inform  the  various  consulates, 
offices  and  divisions  having  occasions  to  refer 
to  this  fibre,  of  your  decision”. 

In  accordance  herewith,  please  dispense  with  the 
terms  “artificial  silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.,  and  use  the  word 
“rayon”  exclusively  in  your  correspondence,  literature 
and  reports. 

Julius  Klein, 

Director. 


DEFINITIONS  OF  RAYON  APPEARING  IN 

DICTIONARIES  AND  ENCYCLOPEDL-KS 

Definitions  of  the  generic  term  “Rayon’’  may  l)e 
found  in  recent  editions  of  authoritative  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias  published  subsetjuent  to  the  adoption  of 
the  term  in  1924.  This  may  Ik;  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  generic  term  “Rayon”  has  been  recognized  as 
a  new  word  in  the  English  language,  and  has  been  de¬ 
fined  by  the  editors  and  publishers  (jf  such  dictionaries 
as — 

New  International  Year  Book,  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.,  New  York  City,  page  602. 

Dictionary  of  Textiles,  by  Louis  Harmuth, 
Third  Enlarged  Edition,  Fairchild  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York  City,  page  153. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  G 
and  G  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  page 
107. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  Sup¬ 
plementary  Volume  I.  1926. 

Chambers  English  Dictionary,  London,  1925. 

The  .‘\rtificial  Silk  Handbook,  John  Heywood, 

Ltd.,  Manchester,  England. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  TERM  RAYON  IN 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

From  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  term  “Rayon” 
in  1924,  the  term  was  regarded  with  favor  and  adopted 
for  use  by  textile  manufacturers  and  distributors  in 
foreign  countries.  Reports  which  are  constantly  being 
received  from  different  countries  indicate  that  the  term 
“Rayon”  is  being  more  and  more  universally  used  as 
descriptive  of  fabrics  which  were  formerly  known  as 
“artificial  silk”,  “imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fibre 
silk”,  “art  silk”,  etc.  In  several  countries  the  generic 
term  “Rayon”  has  been  registered  as  a  trade  mark  in 
the  name  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  in  other  countries  while  the  term  is  being  generally 
used  it  is  not  registered  either  because  it  is  not  necessary 
to  register  a  generic  term  of  this  nature,  or  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  these  countries  to  register  a 
generic  term  as  a  trade  mark.  The  registration  of  the 
generic  term  “Rayon”  as  a  trade  mark  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  was  not  undertaken  by  any  desire  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  to  restrict  or  limit  its 
use  as  applied  to  products  which  might  he  produced  and 
distributed  and  which  might  legitimately  be  termed  as 
“Rayon”,  but  rather  to  protect  the  term  “Rayon”  in 
foreign  countries  from  being  applied  to  other  products 
for  which  its  application  was  never  intended. 

FOUR  PROCESSES  FOR  PRODUCING  RAYON 

There  are  four  processes  for  producing  “Rayon”,  all 
based  on  varying  uses  of  cellulose — 

A.  The  Viscose  Process,  which  produced  84% 
of  the  total  domestic  output  of  Rayon  in 
1928. 

B.  The  Nitrocellulose  Process,  which  pro¬ 
duced  8.6%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 
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Escalators 
Harmonize 
^^With  Any 
Bj^^Decorative 
Scheme 


URS  can 

^  be  orna- 

mental  balustrading  which  will 
ht  into  any  scheme  of  color  and 
decoration.  Thus  escalator  installations 
can  be  planned  and  built  to  give  needed  store 
traffic  relief  without  detracting  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  store. 

The  location  of  escalators  is  important  —  and  when 
they  are  surrounded  with  the  proper  fixtures  they  will 
harmonize  perfectly  with  the  general  decorative  scheme, 
becoming  a  part  of  the  store  itself,  rather  than  an  added 
mechanical  apparatus. 

Ornamental  balustrading  built  to  harmonize  with  the 
surrounding  store  equipment  is  used  in 
an  extensive  addition  to  the  esca- 
OTl^  lator  equipment  in  the  store 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 


OfTices  in 
All  Principal 
Cities  of 
the  World 
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C.  The  Cellulose  Acetate  Process,  which  pro¬ 
duced  5%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 

D.  The  Cupranimonium  Process,  which  pro¬ 
duced  2.4%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
Rayon  in  1928. 

The  United  States  Government  as  well  as  textile 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  consumers  in  general 
classify  the  products  made  in  accordance  with  the  above 
mentioned  processes  under  the  generic  term  of  “Rayon” 
because  they  are  all  synthetic  and  all  have  their  origin 
in  cellulose.  As  proof  that  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  regards  the  products  of  each  of  these 
processes  as  “Rayon”,  we  quote  the  following  from 
Bulletin  Vn-2.  .\pril  1926,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

“There  are  four  basic  chemical  methods  or  processes 
used  commercially  in  making  Rayon,  each  producing 
a  product  somewhat  different  from  the  others : 

1.  Xitrocellulose  or  Chardonnet 

2.  Cupranimonium 

3.  Viscose 

4.  Cellulose  Acetate 

Consequently.  “Rayon”,  according  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce,  is  the  authentic  gen¬ 
eric  term  used  to  designate  all  fabrics  made  of  a  Cellu¬ 
lose  Textile  Fibre  uo  mutter  what  their  trade  name. 

OPPOSITE )X  TO  THE  USE  OF  THE  TERM 
RAYON 

In  \’olume  30  and  44  of  the  Hearings  on  Tariff 
Revision  before  the  W  ays  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  there  appears  a  statement 
in  the  former  and  a  brief  in  the  latter  volume  filed  by 
an  attorney  for  a  manufacturer  of  cellulose  acetate 
yarns  and  textiles,  with  respect  to  the  nomenclature  to 
lie  used  in  Paragraph  1213  of  the  reviewed  tarilT  act. 

The  brief  filed  by  this  manufacturer  states  that  in  the 
revised  draft  of  Paragraph  1213  of  the  new  Tariff  Act 
that  the  word  “Rayon”  should  not  he  used  as  a  generic 
term  for  fibres  and  fabrics  which  were  formerly  known 
as  “artificial  silk”. 

This  manufacturer  states  that  he  is  the  only  domestic 
manufacturer  using  the  cellulose  acetate  process  at  the 
present  time.  May  we  call  to  the  attention  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  Committee  that  three  other  well-known, 
well-established  manufacturers  of  “Rayon”  are  at  the 
present  time  erecting  plants  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 
Pennsylvania  and  V’irginia,  to  be  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Rayon  according  to  the  cellulose  acetate 
process?  All  three  of  these  well-known  manufacturers 
have  gone  very  definitely  on  record  as  desiring  that 
fabrics  produced  by  them  according  to  the  cellulose 
acetate  process  shall  be  classified  at  all  times  under 
the  generic  term  “Rayon”. 

May  we  specifically  point  out  that  at  the  present  time 


“Rayon”  produced  under  the  cellulo.se  acetate  prcR-ess 
amounts  only  to  5%  of  the  total  domestic  output  of 
“Rayon”  in  1928,  and  that  the  opposition  to  the  use  of 
the  generic  term  “Rayon”  in  the  revised  TariflF  Act 
comes  from  a  single  domestic  manufacturer  and  that 
furthennore  three  other  domestic  manufacturers  who 
will  he  producing  “Rayon”  under  this  process  l)efore 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1929  wish  their  products 
to  be  known  as  “Rayon”? 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  we  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  your  Committee  to  the  fact  that  the 
generic  term  “Rayon”  is  being  generally  used  by  re¬ 
tailers,  manufacturers,  teachers,  writers  and  consumers 
of  textiles  in  the  United  States  as  descriptive  of  fibres 
and  fabrics  which  have  been  known  prior  to  1924  by 
such  misleading  and  unwieldy  terms  as  “artificial  silk”, 
“imitation  silk”,  “synthetic  silk”,  “fibre  silk”,  “art  silk”, 
etc.  May  we  point  out  specifically  that  retail  dry  goods 
merchants  in  this  country  are  using  almost  universally 
the  generic  term  “Rayon”  as  descriptive  of  fibres  and 
fabrics  which  were  formerly  known  as  artificial  silk  in 
the  sale  and  advertising  of  such  lines  of  merchandise? 
Furthermore,  the  generic  term  “Rayon”  as  applied  to 
lines  of  merchandise  made  of  fibres  and  fabrics  which 
were  formerly  known  as  artificial  silk  is  being  used, 
and  its  meaning  thoroughly  understood,  by  the  great 
mass  of  American  consumers. 

We  respectfully  petition  the  members  of  your  Com¬ 
mittee  to  include  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  revised 
Paragraph  1213  in  the  new  Tariff  Act  the  generic  term 
“Rayon”  as  a  general  classification  under  which  such 
products  which  were  formerly  known  as  artificial  silk 
may  be  classified.  However,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
object  also  in  the  revision  of  Paragraph  1213  in  the 
new  Tariff  Act  to  the  inclusion  of  the  words  “artificial 
silk”  as  well  as  the  term  “Rayon”  for  the  information 
of  customs  officials  who  may  from  time  to  time  find  the 
term  “artificial  silk”  on  shipments  and  invoices  origi¬ 
nating  in  foreign  countries  where  both  the  generic  term 
"Rayon”  and  the  term  “artificial  silk”  are  used  or  from 
countries  where  the  generic  term  “Rayon”  has  not  been 
universally  adopted  as  it  has  been  in  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


Managing  Director, 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1929. 
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Covering  the  World 


7  Times 


HE  bags  we  manufactured  in  1928  (705,000,00.0)  if 
placed  end  to  end  would  go  around  the  world  7  times. 


Covering  the  Country 

By  means  of  unusual  understanding  of  customers’  problems 
and  ability  to  solve  them  we  have  sold  an  increasing  number 
of  the  largest  department  and  chain  stores  throughout  the 
country  each  year.  Our  service  includes  24  hour  shipment 
against  all  requisitions. 

Covering  You 

Research  and  Standardization  have  been  our  pilots  in 
endeavoring  to  eliminate  ivaste  and  attain  efficiency  in 
supplies  buying.'  You  can  have  the  benefit  of  our  broad 
experience  and  unique  facilities.  There  is  no  cost  and  no 
obligation.  Send  us  your  bags  and  we  will  report  our 
findings  to  you. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Scholes,  Meserole  8C  Bogart  Streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  ol 

PAPER  BAGS  &  ENVELOPES 
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Music  in  Industry 

Reznexv  by  Katharine  J.  Dennis 
Music  ill  Industry,  by  Kknnf.th  S.  Clark,  published  by  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West  45th 
Street.  New  York  City. 

Price  $3.00 — 25%  Discount  to  members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  or 
Personnel  Group. 

Every  store  owner  and  personnel  executive  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  part  which  music  can  and  does  play  in  the 
stern  business  of  retailing  should  read  “Music  in  In¬ 
dustry”  by  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Clark.  One  chapter  is  de¬ 
voted  to  music  in  the  great  stores. 

Beside  discussing  various  forms  in  which  music  steals 
from  behind  the  counter  the  book’s  most  significant 
contribution  is  its  clear  analysis  of  the  influence  of 
music.  It  creates  loyalty  to  the  organization,  stimulates 
cheerfulness  and  increases  energy.  Morning  choruses 
often  greet  the  early  customer.  Some  store  musicians 
broadcast  their  programs  within  the  store,  employees 
singing  or  playing  to  employee  audiences  jiromote  com- 
radery. 

But  more  important  than  personality  building  or  pub¬ 
licity  is  music’s  service  as  recreation.  It  relieves  both 
physical  and  nervous  strain.  Equipment  for  a  choral 
society  or  band  is  easily  obtainable.  Outdoor  play  space 
is  obviously  impossible  for  the  city  store.  It  therefore, 
turns  to  music  as  a  convenient  and  effective  recreational 
activity.  Music  fits  the  scheme  of  department  store  fa¬ 
cilities  and  needs,  providing  some  of  the  wanted  bodily 
refreshment  and  a  real  release  for  mind  and  spirit. 
Stores  of  all  types  and  sizes  have  recognized  the  value 
of  music  in  business.  Mr.  Clark  mentions  at  least 
twenty-five  and  vividly  describes  the  choruses,  bands 
and  musical  productions  which  have  been  organized  by 
store  workers. 

Among  these  is  Strawbridge  &  Clothier  a  pioneer  in 
dejiartment  store  music.  Their  chorus  was  organized 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Tily  now 
president  of  the  store.  Association  members  know  him 
as  one  of  our  former  presidents  and  as  a  business 
leader.  He  is  likewise  a  musician  who  has  achieved 
vlistinguished  recognition  as  organist,  conductor  and 
composer. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  hai-e  a  file  of  names  of  executn’cs 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organisation  it 
nuiy  be  that  ive  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  lYc  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employes  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  zvhat  you  zeant,  zvrite  us. 


A  PROGRESSIVE  MERCHANT 
To  whom  “Science  in  Retailing’’  is  more  than  a  phrase,  is 
offered  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  service,  as  an  “assistant". 


of  a  man  of  high  educational  and  research  attainments  i^| 
economics  and  statistics,  and  of  more  than  a  passing  theoretieilH 
and  practical  department  store  experience.  E-11-29. 

MEN’S  FURNISHINC.S  ■ 

Wanted — any  opening  for  wh'ch  his  experience  (9  yeaJI 
ii)  managing  a  men’s  furnishings  store)  and  ability  qualif^ 
him.  where  there  is  an  opp(jrtunity  for  advancement.  WitmS 
initiative  and  self-confidence  and  willingness  to  learn.  desiriijB 
a  iM)sition  of  responsibility.  Age  28.  Married.  E-12-29. 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  I 

retail  executive  of  the  new  school,  interested  in  curreiS 
problems.  Engineering  technique  charged  with  imaginatio^H 
References  from  ranking  retail  organizations,  where  he  had 
made  analyses:  research,  planning,  sales  promotion,  publici^B 
new  meth<xis,  practices  and  allied  subjects.  Would  be  glad  toji 
assist  on  a  temporary  basis  or  effect  a  permanent  associatioirf 
.'\ge  30.  Married.  E-13-29. 

CONTROLLER  |i 

W’ith  background  of  training  in  foremost  department  storMj 
familiar  with  financial  control  and  system  research,  seeks  widS^ 
field  of  activities  with  greater  possibilities  for  growth. 

26.  E- 14-29.  ^ 

READY-TO-WEAR  | 

Buyer  and  manager  with  department  and  specialty  stonS 

experience  in  ready-to-wear  and  kindred  lines,  is  open  fay 
immediate  engagement.  Capable,  aggressive,  with  a  thoroti|[|t 
knowledge  of  markets;  can  plan  and  promote  sales  eveirtJi 
Age  34.  E- 15-29.  j; 

ADVERTISING  AND  DISPLAY  ^ 

Advertising  and  Display  manager  seeks  a  connection  withi 
a  retail  store  in  a  larger  field.  Now  located  in  a  specialt|tt 
store.  11  years  of  varied  experience  in  all  forms  of  retail' 
store  advertising,  sales  promotion  work,  display,  window  back-, 
ground  designing  and  executing,  have  given  a  thorough  knowki 
edge  of  the  field.  Age  39.  Married.  E- 16-29. 

TRAFFIC 

Young  man,  thorough  experience  in  shipping,  receiving  and 
warehouse  work,  supplemented  by  courses  in  traffic  manage¬ 
ment.  seeks  an  opening  in  this  field  in  a  retail  departmo* 
store,  preferably  in  the  Metropolitan  area.  Married.  E-17-29. 

ASSOCIATION  SECRETARY 

Representative  of  trade  and  civic  groups,  with  experience  in 
trade  organizations  and  civic  work,  news  writing  and  all  phaM 
of  publicity,  is  available  for  a  merchants’  assfKriation  as  secre¬ 
tary  or  contact  man.  E- 18-29. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

Merry-Go-Round"  Shoe  Shop:  The  Merry-Go-Round,  8 
feet  in  diameter,  has  6  seats,  each  in  the  form  of  an  animal 
and  so  elevated  that  the  fitter  can  stand.  Shop  is  covered 
with  striped  canvas,  has  brass  supports  and  is  wired  for 
electricity.  Rearranging  various  departments,  this  equipmert 
for  a  children’s  shoe  department  is  for  sale  at  a  very  reasonahb 
price.  Write  directly  to  the  Anderson  Brothers  Co.,  Chillicotht 
and  Third  Sts.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Patuiy  Candy  Sales  Outfit:  Style  placed  by  Bunte  Brother! 
for  hard  candies,  28  horizontal  show  jars  mounted  on  steel 
frame.  A  compact,  attractive  and  splendid  sales  mediui* 
Discontinuing  department.  Go<k1  as  new;  verv  low  price. 
E-1-29,  The  Bulletin. 

Burroughs  Duplex,  seventeen  hank,  motor  returning  carriage, 
late  model  bookkeeping  machine  for  Accounts  Payable  Ledger. 
In  A-1  condition;  used  less  than  a  year.  Cost  over  $1000; 
will  sell  at  a  bargain.  Write  to  Carl  M.  Sisk,  Comptroller, 
Pomeroy’s,  Inc.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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